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Is  your 
city 
on  the 
Air  Map 
of 

America? 

The  air  map  of  America  is  now  in  the  making — on  the  ground. 

A few  years  &om  now,  cities  will  have  been  made — or  side- 
tracked— according  to  their  enterprise  in  seeing  and  grasping  their 
present  oppormnities. 

Build  now  your  station-stop  for  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  air. 
Build  as  men  of  vision  are  building — not  for  the  trickle  of  the 
pioneer  air  lines  but  for  the  powerful  stream  into  which  that  trickle 
will  presently  swell  until  it  bears  on  its  current  more  than  a score  of 
affiliated  industries  and  trades. 

Air  transportation  is  a night-and-day  service.  Night  operations  are 
essential  in  order  that  the  airplane  may  deliver  the  essence  of  its  serv- 
ice— speed.  Above  all,  your  airport  must  be  lighted  according  to  the 
most  advanced  practice.  Airport  lighting  is  a science  in  itself,  in  which 
General  Electric  has  already  established  its  leadership.  Let  us  help  you 
to  specify  the  correct  lighting  for  your  airport.  Write  us. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


The  G-E  monogram— whether 
on  a 10,000-watt  MAZDA  lamp 
for  your  airport  or  a small 
MAZDA  lamp  for  your  home 
— is  assurance  of  electrical 
correctness  and  dependability. 
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If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 


ROSS 

Formerly  Rivers 

Always  the  Best  in 
^iHOE  SHOE 

KEPAIRIKG  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Why  not  buy  a home  in 

Oberlin  ? 

I have  them  listed  from 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 
anyone  interested 

].  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IK  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREK'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices. 

Hail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postofflee) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  I’lant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention. 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 

[Tilts  liiige  will  be  used  again  for  the  year  1928-29  to  present  Items  of  interest  to  the  roiuiers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  and  the  friends 
of  the  College.  This  month  it  is  a pleasure  to  present  most  of  the  address  to  the  .students  by  I’reslilent  IVilkius  at  the  regular  ehapet 
serviee,  September  19,  1928.— W.  F.  ij.] 


President  Wilkins’  Address  to  the  Oberlin  Student  Body 


A few  years  ago  a committee  at  a mid-western  university  set 
out  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  was  any  rehitioiishii>  be- 
tween the  records  made  by  men  in  their  college  courses  and  the 
attainment  of  success  in  later  life. 


They  look  into  consideration  all  men  who  had  received  the 
bachelor's  degree  from  that  university  over  a period  of  forty-tive 
years,  about  ISUO  men  in  all.  They  got  from  the  eolleg<‘  le.  cmls 
the  average  grade  of  each  of  these  men.  They  tried  two  ways 
of  getting  an  npproxiuiaie  measure  of  the  relative  sucee.ss  of 
these  men  in  later  life.  The  llrst  way  was  this.  They  sent  let- 
ters to  a very  large  number  of  alumni  and  others,  asking  them 
to  give  their  frank  opinions  as  to  which  of  the  men  had 

really  achieved  success.  The  committee  did  not  itself  define  suc- 
cess, but  allowed  its  many  correspondents  to  use  lludr  own  judg- 
ment as  to  what  constituted  success.  Most  of  the  reports  re- 
garded it  as  nieaniug  notable  achievement  in  some  type  of  service 
to  the  ooniiminity.  A mass  of  replies  were  received  and  the  re- 
sults were  tabulated. 


The  committee  had  probably  hoped  that  the  result  would  show 
a fairly  close  degree  of  correlation  between  high  standing  1“  ^ol- 


a fairly  close  degree  ot  correlation  helween  nigu  sianuiiig  in  col- 
lege aiid  success  in  life:  they  found  to  their  own  surprise  that 
the  degree  of  correlation  instead  of  being  fairly  close  was  just 
about  as  high  as  it  could  possibly  be— that  there  was  practically  a 
one  to  one  relation  between  higli  standing  in  college  and  success 
in  life. 

For  instance,  taking  the  graduates  of  ten  successive  classes 
in  the  middle  of  the  period  studied— 550  men  in  all— they  found, 
from  the  college  records,  that  there  were  03  who  in  college  had 
stood  highest  in  scholarship,  and  they  found  from  the  correspond- 
ents that  there  were  07  who  were  generally  regarded  as  Inn  iiig 
attuiued  a notable  degree  of  success  in  life.  Then  they  comp^ 
the  two  lists,  tlie  list  of  the  93  anil  the  list  of  the  .)i  and  foui  d 
that  87  names  appeared  on  both  lists,  ihat  meant  that_  of  the 
93  men  who  through  a period  of  ten  years  stood  highest  in  their 
college  work,  ST  ai-hieved  a notable  degree  of  success  lu  Intel 
Ufe,  and  only  six  failed  to  do  so;  whereas,  of  the  40i  men  who 
did  not  rate  highest  in  college,  only  six  achieved  the  same  de- 
gree of  success.  In  other  words,  of  the  men  in  the  top 
these  ten  classes,  fourteen  out  of  every  fifteen  won  distinction, 
wditwcas  of  the  nicn  in  the  lower  five-sixths,  ouly  one  in  every 
40  won  distinction. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  earliest  classes  stndiod.  eight  men 
were  generallv  agreed  on  as  being  the  most  successfu  , and  they 
tuVueil  oiit  to' he  exaetly  the  eight  men  who  had  the  highest  niei- 
ages  lu  these  two  classes. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  younger  classes  In  the  series,  eleven 
men  were  generally  agreed  on  as  being  the  most  sticessful.  Ten 
of  the  eleven  were  the  ten  top  men  of  the  class. 

The  other  wav  hv  which  the  committee  tried  to  get  light  on 
the  sam  “ ridation'shii.  was  by  taking  -Who’s  Who  in  ™',; 

and  seeing  which  graduates  were  listed  there.  Who  s Who, 
of  eourse  Is  hv  no  means  an  absolute  standard  of  eminence,  as 
f we  g is  cerli'iln  professions  too  heavily,  and  omits  many  pco- 
Y whom  imiiiv  Judges  would  consider  Jnst  as  worthy  ot  mclu- 
sioii  as  some  of  the  men  who  are  Included. 

This  plan,  too,  gave  the  committee  Just  about  the  same  re- 
1. ‘ r.-,;  . Instance  taking  the  graduates  of  five  classes  la  the 

* f lUn’ nerioii  studied  exaetlv  200  men  lu  all.  they  fmuid 
!h'at  tiii^e  wer  ■ 28  who  In  c'ollege  had  stood  highest  In  seholar- 
that  In  W'ho’s  W'ho."  MIghloen  names  ap- 

w insl  in  l oth  lists.  That  meant  that  ot  the  men  in  the  top 
'of  se 

s'tme^Haasi.s  on^  one  o«t  ot  every  89  won  sueh  disllnellou. 

. . , ,,  1 hnvo  bfMMi  n-fcnlng  is  Iht*  most  enn*- 

TTh-  sUuly  « i„  rclallonshln  botween  stami- 

liig  and  I nvil  said' about  It  is  taken  from  an  artlolo  by 

^VofVssor^4^  smith;  published  in  May.  1027.  In  the  periodical 
cnlle«l  " Fdueatlon.” 


The  most  careful  study  ever  made  of  the  same  relationship 
as  alTecting  graduates  of  several  colleges  was  recently  under- 
taken hy  the  p(*rsoiinel  department  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  The  re.siilts  were  j)ublished  last  May 
in  “ Harper's  Magazine,"  in  an  article  by  Walter  S.  GilTord,  pres- 
iileiil  of  the  company.  This  study  shows  similar  results. 

laist  spring  I nnule  a study  of  the  relationship  between  the 
college  records  of  Oberlin  men  and  their  distinction  in  later  life, 
in  .so  far  as  that  is  indieated  by  being  listed  in  '*  Who’s  Who  in 
America."  I could  not  go  back  of  the  class  of  *78,  because  our 
records  for  earlier  classes  liave  been  destroyed  by  tire.  The 
youngest  Oberlin  graduate  listed  in  the  current  "Who's  M’ho" 
is  a member  of  the  class  of  3014,  so  I took  the  clas.ses  from  ’78 
to  '14  iuolnsive.  In  these  classes,  1590  men  received  the  A.B. 
degree,  or  its  equivalent;  and  of  these  1599,  just  or  5 percent, 
are  listed  in  "'Who’s  Who"  Of  these  SO  men,  74  were  in  the 
upper  half  of  their  respective  classes  (the  men  only  being  con- 
sidered), and  only  six  were  in  the  lower  half  of  the  same  cla.sses. 
In  other  words,  in  the  upper  halves  of  these  classes,  one  man  in 
every  eleven  has  made  "Who's  Who";  in  the  lower  halves  of  the 
same  classes,  one  man  in  every  133  has  made  “ Who’s  Who." 

Every  college  generation  has  its  own  conventionalities,  some 
of  them  good,  some  of  them  not  so  good.  Of  the  conventionali- 
ties of  last  year,  the  most  futile  and  perhaps  the  most  injurious 
was  the  belief  that  college  grades  are  not  significant. 

They  are  highly  significant.  If  you  fairly  consider  the  mat- 
ter ill  principle,  you  will  see  that  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  professors  who  grade  relatively  high,  aud 
professors  who  grade  relatively  low.  It  is  true,  in  consequence, 
that  a particular  grade  may  be  somewhat  too  high  or  somewhat 
too  low  for  the  work  done  in  a particular  course.  Even  so,  the 
percentage  of  variation  and  of  inaccuracy  is  seldom  large.  And 
when  yon  realize  the  fact  that  one  of  you  gets  in  the  whole 
of  his  college  course  from  40  to  GO  separate  grades,  you  wil'l 
see  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  individual  variations  in 
grading  will  be  pretty  well  ironed  out,  and  that  your  final  aver- 
age for  the  whole  of  your  college  work  is  likely  to  bo  a very 
true  index  of  the  quality  of  the  work  yon  have  done. 

The  profes.sor  who  deliberately  grades  unfairly  is  a student 
myth,  generated  by  a defense  reaction.  It  may  bo  that  the  myth 
is*  occasionally  and  temporarily  incarnated,  but  I can  bear  wit- 
ness that  I have  never  known  such  a case.  In  2,5  years  of  col- 
lege teaching— in  Amherst,  Harvard,  and  the  ITiiiversiiy  of  Thi- 
engo— I have  been  well  acquainted  with  perhaps  500  instructors 
and  professors.  I have  heard  many  a talk  about  grading,  and 
many  a long  discussion  of  its  difficulties,  and  of  the  best  ways 
to  achieve  fairne.ss  and  accuracy.  I do  not  believe  that  a single 
one  of  the  college  teachers  I have  known  has  ever  deliberately 
given  an  unfair  grade;  and  I know  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  have  done  Ihelr  utmost  at  the  cost  of  heavy  expondltnrt' 
of  time  and  of  the  moat  exhausting  kind  of  work,  to  grade  as 
accurately  ns  they  possibly  could. 

An'd  the  argument  in  principle  for  the  signlflcaneo  of  college 
grades  Is  overwhelmingly  confirmed  by  the  studies  of  results,  to 
which  I have  referred. 

College  grades  are  highly  significant;  not,  of  course,  beeau.se 
then*  is  anything  magic  about  a r-apitnl  lett('r  with  or  without  a 
plus  or  minus  sign.  l)ut  l)ecansc  they  constitute,  in  the  long  nin, 
a true  Index  of  work  done. 

Your  work  in  your  courses  Is  not  and  should  not  l*e  by  any 
nn'ans  the  wlu)l('  of  your  life  in  college — coll(>ge  is  rich  in  otlnu’ 
familiar  values  which  T nee«l  not  (>ven  name.  But  your  work 
in  .vour  courses  is  tlie  tllstinefivo  thing  alunit  college:  It  Is  that 
for  which,  primarily  and  most  significantly,  you  an*  here. 

I cannot  wish  all  of  you  the  satisfaction  of  bt*lng  in  the 
tipp(*r  lialv('s  of  your  Oberlin  classes;  but  I do  wl.sh  this  for  you. 
that  no  one  of  you  may  fall  short  of  the  place  you  might  rightly 
attain;  and  T wi.sli  this  also,  that  taking  the  college  bodies  of 
the  country  as  a whole.  Oberlin  students  as  a whole  may  rate 
with  tin*  liighest,  both  in  college  and  in  after  life. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  the  thousands  of  alumni  and  other 
friends  of  President  King  to  know  that  he  is  much  im- 
proved in  health  and  has  returned 
PRESIDENT  KING  to  his  home  in  Oberlin.  He  and 
BACK  IN  OBERLIN  Mrs.  King  have  spent  the  past  year 
with  their  son,  Don,  in  Brookline, 
Mass.  Mrs.  King  also  has  gained  from  her  year  of  rest. 
Dr.  King  will  not  resume  any  active  relation  to  the  col- 
lege but  just  to  have  him  in  town,  to  see  him  walking 
down  the  street,  to  stop  aj\d  chat  with  him  will  give  joy 
to  his  many  friends.  We  hope  sincerely  for  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
King  many  years  more  here  among  the  scenes  of  their 
life’s  labors  and  among  the  people  who  love  and  adore 
them. 

Oberlin  College  lost  an  alumnus  and  trustee  in  the 
death  of  George  Bennett  Siddall  that  will  be  hard  to  re- 
place. His  personality  was  uniquely  dis- 
GEORGE  tinctive.  He  was  an  independent  thinker, 
BENNETT  unafraid  to  give  expression  to  his  thought. 
SIDDALL  He  brought  to  bear  upon  college  problems 
a rich  experience  from  his  professional 
life  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  college  from  his 
childhood  days.  No  alumnus  can  love  Oberlin  with  more 
sincerity  and  loyalty  than  did  Ben  Siddall. 

One  of  the  things  that  Oberlin's  increased  endowment 
has  made  possible  has  been  the  appointment  of  more 
administrative  officers.  A full  time 
RESULT  OF  dean  of  men,  long  advocated  by  those 
INCREASED  in  a position  to  observe  conditions  and 
ENDOWMENT  urged  by  the  alumni  committee  on  “How 
May  a College  Test  Its  Product’’  in  their 
report  two  years  ago,  became  a fact  last  fall.  It  has  been 
a very  happy  condition  for  the  boys  during  the  year  to 
have  someone  who  could  devote  his  time  and  thought 
fully  to  their  problems.  This  Dean  Bosworth  has  done 
with  abandon;  he  has  been  full  of  ideas  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a greater  men’s  life  centering  to  a large  degree 
about  a modern  system  of  men’s  dormitories.  To  make 
his  plans  realities  will  be  a long,  hard  job  in  which  the 
alumni  interested  in  this  phase  of  Oberlin’s  development 
can  largely  assist. 

Two  other  new  administrative  officers  begin  their  work 
this  fall.  W.  H.  Seaman,  ’24,  known  by  his  friends  as 
Billy,  will  look  after  the  admission  of  new 
students.  ’This  has  been  carried  on  here- 
ADMISSION  to-fore  by  a committee  of  the  faculty,  the 
OFFICE  bulk  of  the  work  being  done  by  Secretary 

Jones,  Assistant  Secretary  Wirkler,  and 
Assistants  Ransom  and  Easton.  As  the  restrictive  and  se- 
lective process  of  admission  has  developed,  the  time  and 
attention  necessary  to  selection  has  become  so  great  that 
Secretary  Jones  asked  for  relief  and  the  result  was  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Seaman.  It  is  anticipated  that  in 
addition  to  handling  the  papers  involved  in  applications 
it  will  be  possible  tor  Mr.  Seaman  to  visit  many  of  the 
high  schoois  from  which  our  students  come,  and  to  be- 
come personalty  acquainted  with  the  applicants  and  their 
backgrounds. 

J.  A.  Humphreys,  ’16,  comes  from  Chicago,  after  a suc- 
cessful experience  in  personnel  and  educational  work,  to 


organize  the  new  personnel  ot- 
PERSONNEL  OFFICE  flee.  It  Is  the  Intent  to  gather 

BEGINS  TO  FUNCTION  into  one  office  all  the  data 

about  each  student  and  to 
furnish  this  to  officers  and  teachers  as  they  may  And  it 
useful  in  dealing  with  their  pupils.  The  personnel  officer 
is  to  be  a counsellor  of  the  students  collectively  and  in- 
dividually in  any  phase  of  their  student  life  but  par- 
ticularly as  it  affects  their  vocational  future.  The  en- 
larged Bureau  of  Appointments  will  become  a part  of 
this  office. 

The  establishment  of  an  admissions  and  a personnel 
office  should  mean  much  to  the  college  and  the  students. 
The  selection  of  the  incumbents  of  these  two  offices  has 
been  happiiy  made.  They  bring  ability,  experience,  and 
character  to  their  work.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  have  two 
such  well-known  and  likable  alumni  return  to  the  campus. 

Traveiing  alumni  stopping  at  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni 
Hotels  will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  use  cards 

of  introduction  and  reserva- 
INTRODUCTION  CARDS  tion  cards.  They  establish 
NOW  AVAILABLE  personal  contact  between  the 

traveler  and  the  manager  of 
the  hotel  which  usually  means  special  attention  and  serv- 
ice. Such  cards  can  be  procured  upon  request  of  the 
Alumni  Secretary,  Men’s  Building,  Oberlin. 

One  evidence  that  these  alumni  hotels  are  becoming 
collegiately  conscious  is  shown  in  the  action  of  the  Aller- 
ton  in  Chicago  in  inaugurating  an  employment  service 
for  college  men  and  women. 

An  alumnus  recently  commented  on  the  pleasure  he 
had  derived  from  discovering  friends  in  various  cities 
that  he  had  visited  — discovered  through  the  card  index 
of  alumni  maintained  in  the  Intercollegiate  hotels. 

Case  School  of  Science,  Cleveland,  made  a study  of 
its  class  of  1927  as  to  the  relative  inteiligence  and  schol- 
arship between  its  athletic  and  non- 
ATHLETES  athletic  members.  In  the  Army  Alpha 
THE  BETTER  test  its  basketball  and  track  men  rated 
SCHOLARS  highest,  with  the  non-athletes  third. 

The  average  for  all  the  athletes  (21), 
however,  was  1.383  against  the  average  for  all  the  non- 
athletes (131)  1.412.  WTien  it  came  to  the  class  room 
work  we  find  the  athletes  leading  their  non-athletic 
brethren  by  two  points,  the  averages  being  75%  and  73% 
respectively. 

Further  interesting  information  is  disclosed  in  the  fact 
that  the  athletes  had  5%  less  of  their  group  on  probation 
than  did  the  non-athletes,  and  that  of  those  entering  as 
freshmen  71.4%  of  the  athletic  stayed  to  finish  their  course 
while  only  49.6%  of  the  non-athletic  obtained  degrees. 
The  average  athlete  took  four-tenths  of  a year  longer  to 
his  course  though  than  the  non-athlete. 

The  report  covers  too  small  a number  to  make  any 
generalizations  but  one  is  led  to  wonder  if  more  pains  are 
taken  with  the  athletes,  and  that  is  why  fewer  of  them 
drop  out,  or  do  the  boys  engaged  in  sport  enjoy  college 
enough  more  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  remain  and 
keep  their  grades  up?  Is  that  also  the  reason  why  they 
remain  a half  year  longer,  or  is  the  extended  term  due  to 
carrying  a lighter  schedule  during  sport  season? 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


A Mid-Summer  Mystery 


It  is  the  twenty-third  of  June,  and  the  scene  is  Fior- 
ence.  Tomorrow  is  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  “our 
most  holy  Patron,”  as  the  newspapers  call  him,  and  great 
IjreiJarations  are  making  to  celebrate  the  festival  worthily. 
He  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  Patron  that  Florence  has 
venerated.  Her  first  appears  to  have  been  Mars,  who  was 
really  much  better  suited  to  the  Fiorentine  temper  than 
the  austere  solitary  of  the  desert.  Locusts  and  wild  honey 
have  never  been  a favorite  dish  among  these  “clients” 
of  the  Baptist,  nor,  except  for  brief  intervals,  when  a 
Bernardine  or  a Savonarola  touched  their  imaginations, 
has  camel’s  hair  been  their  favorite  dress. 

The  heat  is  tremendous.  All  the  Florentines  are  ex- 
claiming, as  their  manner  is,  “What  heat!”  But  they 
never  turn  a hair  for  heat  or  cold.  For  my  part,  I am 
basking  in  it,  the  dry,  intense  heat  of  a Tuscan  June.  The 
cloudless  sky  is  as  blue  as  sapphire,  and  against  it  Giotto’s 
tower  rises  like  a shaft  of  parti-coloured  light.  But  with- 
in the  temple  of  the  Baptist,  all  is  dim  and  cool,  and  I 
enter  to  watch  the  setting  of  the  stage  for  the  joyful 
“mj'stery”  of  tomorrow.  The  church  is  literally  being 
swept  and  garnished.  Crimson  and  gold  hangings  adorn 
the  arches  and  doorways,  and  the  gorgeous  mosaics  of 
the  roof  look  as  if  they  had  been  newly  polished.  But 
this  is  because  the  great  doors  are,  for  once,  all  open, 
and  shafts  of  sunlight  stream  in  from  the  blazing  square. 
Most  delightful  of  all,  the  exquisite  pavement,  which  is 
said  to  have  furnished  designs  to  the  earliest  silk-weavers 
of  the  city,  can  today  be  seen  in  all  its  intricate  and 
amazing  beauty.  About  one  of  the  portions  of  it  there 
runs  a Latin  inscription  that  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
temple:  “Hither  let  them  come  who  desire  to  behold 
marvels.” 

Outside  in  the  square,  they  are  erecting  a platform 
hung  about  with  electric  lights  of  various  colours,  for  it 
appears  that  “the  good  God,”  as  the  Florentine  people 
not  Irreverently  call  Him,  as  well  as  “our  most  holy  Pa- 
tron,” has  a fancy  for  electricity,  fireworks,  and  pageantry. 
But  it  is  really  lor  His  children  here  below  that  these 
diverting  spectacles  are  provided,  for  the  feast  is  as  much 
secular  as  sacred,  with  more  than  a suggestion  about  it 
of  “the  glorious  Fourth”  of  my  childhood.  For  after  the 
ceremonies  of  tomorrow  morning  are  over,  the  day  will 
be  given  up  to  junketing  and  what  the  Italians  call  fra- 
tcUaTiza.  which  means  that  for  this  day,  at  least,  we  are 
all  brothers,  all  Tuscans,  all  Florentines,  all  cupolonisH, 
or  happy  dwellers  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  cupola 
of  Brunelleschi.  We  call  it  “hupola,”  in  our  cockney  Tus- 
can way,  but  we  admire  it  immensely  and  are  never  quite 
happy  away  from  it.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  music 
in  all  the  squares,  the  cupola  will  be  outlined  in  electric 
light,  and  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  will  be  all 
aglow  with  the  soft  yellow  flames  of  candles— unless  the 
modern  mania  tor  electricity  has  at  length  displaced  the 
loveliest  of  all  forms  of  illumination.  On  the  hill  across 
the  Arno,  when  darkness  has  fallen,  there  will  be  an 
imposing  display  of  fireworks,  greeted  with  cheers  and 
shouting  by  the  crowds  massed  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  this  will  be  preceded  by  a grand  tomhohi,  of 
which  the  first  prize  will  be  no  less  a sum  than  two 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lire,  and  the  very  consolation 
prize  no  less  than  thirty  thousand,  which,  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange,  amounts  to  almost  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. So  we  children  of  the  Baptist  keep  the  feast  of 
“our  most  holy  Patron.” 

But  all  this  is  only  stage-setting,  ddcor,  for  the  mys- 
tery of  tomorrow.  In  the  morning,  amid  the  clanging  of 
bells  from  all  the  towers  of*  the  city,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop will  sing  mass  under  the  great  dome  of  the 
cathedral  and  will  then  proceed,  through  the  kneeling 
throngs  of  his  children,  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  Bap- 
tistery, which  is  the  Saint’s  own  shrine.  It  is  a mystical 
drama,  this  mass  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the 
only  "nativity,”  save  two,  that  the  Catholic  Church  recog- 
nizes. It  is  a joyful  mystery,  moreover,  for  all  the  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  childhood  of  the  Forerunner  and 
its  promise.  Far  off  in  the  future  are  the  austerities  of 
the  desert,  the  pains  of  Herod’s  prison,  and  the  awful 
dance  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  Tomorrow  the  Church 
will  pray:  “Give  to  all  thy  people  the  grace  of  spiritual 

joy Let  thy  Church  have  joy  in  the  birth  of  St. 

John  Baptist,”  and  young  voices  will  sing:  “Thou,  child, 
shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest.”  For  hundreds 
of  years  this  drama  has  been  re-enacted,  annually  upon 
the  altar,  occasionally  upon  the  stage,  for  in  the  fifteenth 
century  there  grew  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno  the 
type  of  religious  drama  known  as  “sacred  representa- 
tions,” which  derived  in  part  from  the  ceremonies  asso- 
ciated with  the  feast  of  St.  John.  One  specimen  has 
come  down  to  us,  a delightful  little  one-act  play,  in  which 
the  boy  John  bids  farewell  to  his  parents  and  betakes 
himself  to  the  desert,  and  there,  in  accordance  with  an 
ancient  legend,  encounters  Joseph  and  Mary  and  Jesus, 
on  their  return  from  Egypt. 

In  the  modern  Protestant  world,  of  course,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  birth  of  St.  John  Baptist  have  ceased 
to  mean  much  to  religion,  but  they  have  not  ceased  to 
mean  much  to  art.  There  is  probably  no  story  so  often 
repeated  by  the  early  painters,  excepting  that  of  our  Lord 
Himself  and  of  His  servant  Francis,  and  certainly  in 
Florence  one  never  for  long  loses  sight  of  the  gaunt  figure 
of  the  Forerunner,  whether  in  the  paintings  of  Verocchio, 
Botticelli,  Fra  Angelico,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  or  in  the 
sculptures  of  Donatello.  It  is  Donatello,  indeed,  who, 
in  the  exquisite  relief  on  the  wall  of  the  Bargello,  has 
portrayed  the  face  of  the  child  whose  birth  all  Florence 
is  about  to  celebrate.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
artistic,  if  not  our  religious  sensibilities  ought,  I think, 
to  be  stirred  by  the  "sacred  representation”  of  the  saint’s 
nativity  in  the  city  that  considers  itself  under  his  especial 
protection.  There  are  people,  of  course,  in  whom  the 
curious  spectacle  will  arouse  only  the  emotions  of  amuse- 
ment or  pity  or  contempt,  but  I do  not  write  for  them. 
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My  Childhood  Memories  of  James  Fairehild  and  Mary  Kellogg 

By  Mrs  Emma  Monroe  Fitch,  ’69 


This  article  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  those  who 
read  the  delightful  series  in  last  year's  Alnmni  Magazine 
entitled.  “Mary  Kellogg — An  Idyl  of  Old  Oberlin,”  by 
Emeritus  Professor  Hosford. 

Oh,  what  a carefree,  eager,  happy  group  of  children 
we  were  on  South  Professor  Street.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence to  us  whether  the  salaries  of  our  fathers  were  five 
hundred  or  five  thousand  dollars  a year.  We  had  pretty, 
comfortable  homes,  plenty  to  eat  and  enough  suitable 
clothes. 

The  first  house  which  my  father  bought  in  Oberlin 
was  the  house  owned,  at  present,  by  the  Bosworth  fam- 
ily. In  my  childhood,  it  was  a dark  brown  house,  set  in 
the  midst  of  trees,  slirubs,  and  wonderful  roses.  My 
father  set  out  all  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  planted 
quite  an  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house.  I was  a happy 
child  when  I went  to  the  woods  with  my  father,  where 
he  went  to  dig  up  the  little  trees  and  to  bring  them 
back  to  plant. 

Living  close  together  on  South  Professor  Street  were 
the  James  Fairchild,  Plenry  Fairchild,  the  Wright,  the 
Allan.  George  Kinney,  and  Morgan  families.  I was  in 
and  out  of  the  James  Fairchild  home  nearly  every  day. 
Katherine  Fairchild  and  I were  of  the  same  age,  and  we 
dearly  loved  to  be  together.  I can  see  dear  Mary  Kellogg 
Fairchild  now,  as  I saw-  her  in  the  living  room  at  the 
left  of  the  hall.  She  sat  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
room  in  her  low  rocking  chair  with  a big  basket  of 
mending.  Her  fingers  were  crippled  with  rheumatism: 
and  I wondered  how  she  could  handle  her  needles.  How 
sweet  and  gentle  she  always  was,  with  her  low,  tender 
voice.  She  never  seemed  disturbed  by  our  noise,  play, 
and  chatter.  MHiat  a family  ot  children  there  were!  — 
Lucy,  George,  Mary,  Kittle,  Alice,  Grace,  Emma,  and  later 
James.  Kittie  and  I visited  mostly  by  reading  almost 
every  story  book  which  a child  could  have  at  that  time. 
Of  course,  first  of  all.  Pilgrims  Progre.ss,  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Swiss  Family,  Live  Upon 
Time,  Peep  Of  Day,  and  later,  Charles  Dickens’  books. 
We  read  our  stories  together  and  talked  about  them. 

Most  interesting  of  all  was  when  we  saw  Professor 
Fairchild  take  off  his  wig  and  pour  something  out  of  a 
bottle,  and  smooth  it  over  his  bald  head;  then  the  tvig 
went  on  again.  I remember  I felt  sorry  for  him,  because 
no  little  hairs  appeared  on  his  dear,  bald  head.  Later 
the  wig  came  off  permanently,  so  that  Mr.  Fairchild  might 
look  old  enough  to  be  the  new  president  of  Oberlin 
College. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  was  always  very  frail  looking,  very 
quiet  in  her  manner,  rarely  rebuking  us  in  our  play  and 
chatter.  The  master  of  the  house  never  seemed  to  rfiind 
our  presence  about  him  at  all.  A look  from  him  was 
quite  enough.  We  were  never  afraid  of  him,  but  we  had 
a great  respect  for  his  dignity.  To  us  children  he  was 
a very  great  person. 

When  we  made  ready  for  a little  party,  there  was 
great  activity  of  preparation,  the  chief  being  the  getting 
out  of  the  bureau  the  freshly  ironed  pantellets,  which 
were  buttoned  to  the  drawers.  Now,  as  I look  back, 
I wonder  how  Mrs.  Fairchild  ever  kept  the  buttons  and 
button  holes  in  order. 


One  winter  scarlet  fever,  that  dreaded  disease  among 
children,  came  into  our  midst.  My  sister  Mary  and  Emma 
Fairchild,  about  five  years  of  age,  were  sick  unto  death. 
My  sister  recovered,  but  Emma  died.  What  seems  strange 
to  us  now,  is  that  we,  who  were  well,  were  not  kept 
out  of  the  sick  room  at  all.  We  ran  in  and  out  of  the 
bedroom,  where  Emma  lay  so  very  ill,  opening  into  the 
nursery  where  we  played.  We  were  not  afraid  of  sick- 
ness nor  death.  We  saw  little  Emma  in  her  pretty  casket, 
but  we  could  not  have  realized  at  all  what  death  meant. 
As  1 remember  it  all,  it  seemed  simply  very  peaceful  and 
beautiful. 

A time  came  when  we  saw  Mr.  Fairchild  one  day 
creep  up  the  stairs,  with  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  food. 
What  could  it  mean?  We  did  not  know  ot  anyone  who 
was  sick  upstairs.  It  was  very  many  years  afterward 
before  anyone  knew  that  the  food  was  taken  up  to  John 
Price,  the  negro  of  the  Wellington  Rescue  case,  who  was 
hidden  in  the  attic.  I went  many  times  with  my  father 
to  the  Cleveland  jail  to  visit  our  dear  friends  shut  up  in 
the  jail.  I did  not  know  who  hid  John  Price  till  he 
could  be  gotten  away  to  Canada. 

When  I was  about  twelve  years  of  age  I was  interested 
in  seeing  my  dear  mother  making  some  lovely  garments. 
She  told  me  that  a dear  little  baby  was  coming  into  our 
home,  and  that  these  little  garments  were  for  it.  The 
little  basket  of  garments  became  very  dear  to  me.  Later, 
my  dear  mother  and  the  baby  boy  lay  together  in  the 
collin. 

Some  time  later  I heard  some  of  the  good  neighbors 
saying  that  a baby  was  expected  in  the  Fairchild’s  home 
very  soon.  It  seemed  to  them  that  it  tvould  be  a fine 
idea  to  give  the  basket  of  little  clothes  to  Mrs.  Fairchild, 
for  the  expected  baby.  Much  to  their  surprise,  I objected. 
They  never  thought  of  consulting  me  in  the  matter.  They 
did  not  know  how  close  I was  to  my  mother  in  my  af- 
fection for  that  basket.  I had  put  in  a few  stitches  my- 
self. Of  course,  they,  after  a time,  made  me  understand 
what  a lovely  gift  it  would  be  to  Mrs.  Fairchild,  and  I 
dearly  loved  her,  but  I did  want  to  keep  the  little  basket 
of  clothes. 

Later  James  Fairchild  arrived,  and  wore  the  little 
clothes.  Now  all  ot  that  lovely  family,  except  James, 
are  gone.  My  memories  of  that  family  life  are  very  dear. 

Later,  when  I returned  from  Brazil,  South  America,  to 
enter  the  senior  year  at  college,  my  father  deposited  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  Oberlin  bank  for  my  use;  but  it  was 
deposited  in  Professor  Fairchild’s  name,  so  I could  not 
have  any  money,  only  as  I asked  him  for  it.  He  was 
always  kind  and  never  refused  my  request.  But  how  I 
dreaded  to  ask  him  for  it,  because  he  would  say,  “My 
child,  are  you  not  spending  a good  deal  of  money?’’ 

EJome  years  later,  when  I was  the  wife  of  a clergy- 
man, I began  to  feel  ambitious  to  speak  in  public.  I 
wanted  to  be  free  ot  written  papers  and  throw  away  all 
manuscripts.  Once,  when  on  a visit  to  my  father  in 
Oberlin,  I went  to  see  Professor  Fairchild  and  told  him 
rather  eagerly  of  my  ambitions  to  be  a speaker.  He 
listened  quietly,  and  then  he  said,  "You  know  I have 
never  approved  of  women  speaking  in  public.”  My  en- 
thusiasm W’as  dashed  indeed. 
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I do  not  believe  that  the  Oberlin  of  today  can  realize 
what  the  faculty  men  of  those  early  days  were  to  each 
other.  Poverty,  yes;  but  such  close  friendship  meant 
much  more  than  money.  They  had  so  much  to  bear 
together.  So  much  to  try  men's  souls.  Public  censure, 
political  hatred,  and  ridicule  of  all  sorts.  What  a hand- 


some set  of  cheery  men  they  were!  I can  hear  the  merry 
sounds  of  laughter  in  my  father’s  study  now.  What  vis- 
ions did  they  have  to  encourage  them!  Did  they  vision 
the  splendid  Oberlin  of  stone,  instead  of  wood,  and  stone 
pavements  instead  of  the  awful  mud? 

The  men  of  that  early  day  have  left  a precious  legacy 
which  should  be  cherished  by  all  of  the  friends  of  Oberlin. 


Extending  The  Educational  Services  of  Our  Colleges  and  Universities 

To  Their  Alumni 

By  Daniel  F.  Grant 


-1/r.  Grant  was  iormcrty  alumni  secretary  at  the 
University  of  of  North  Carolina  and  is  noio  director 
of  an  investigation  of  education-al  relations  between 
colleges  and  aluynni. 


The  story  of  a college  class  celebrating  graduation  day 
with  a bonfire  fed  by  its  books  is  a familiar  part  of  the 
American  college  and  university  tradition.  Like  most 
traditions  it  has  been  aided  by  historic  license,  abetted  by 
convivial  social  bouts  and  viewed  “through  the  rosy  mists 
of  memory.”  But  the  fact  of  its  existence  indicates  an 
important  situation.  It  has  represented  more  truth  than 
it  is  comfortable  for  us  to  admit.  Only  infrequently  have 
those  books  possessed  a phoenix-like  quality.  From  their 
ashes  have  arisen  few  continuing  educational  relation- 
ships. 

Many  other  relationships  between  our  colleges  and 
tbeir  alumni  have  been  organized  and  perpetuated  — the 
social,  the  political,  the  financial  and  the  athletic.  The 
striking  absence  of  any  attention  to  the  educational  re- 
lationship, therefore,  is  not  so  much  an  attitude  toward 
the  college  as  it  is  an  attitude  toward  education.  It  Is 
an  attitude  w'hich  has  been  shared  by  the  country  at 
large,  and  toward  the  full  problem  of  education. 

Those  who  achieved  any  real  intellectual  experience 
in  college  soon  found  that  the  graduation  day  celebra- 
tion was  not  the  end  of  education.  Educating  one’s  self 
is  not  a seasonal  process.  Accordingly,  they  have  sought, 
through  outside  agencies,  to  supply  their  post  collegiate 
educational  life.  The  ineffectiveness  of  such  effort  is 
finally  turning  needful  eyes  back  to  the  universities.  Why, 
it  is  wondered,  does  this  vast  and  most  important  of  our 
educational  powerhouses  not  make  itself  available  for 
aid?  Why  has  it  abandoned  the  student  when  his  in- 
tellectual life  really  becomes  of  importance  to  him? 

Out  of  this  situation  is  rising  a demand  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  approach  their  educational  task 
with  a fuller  view.  It  is  insisted  that  they  become  a 
permanent  educational  servant  of  the  educated  man, 
with  educational  opportunities  organized  in  terms  of  the 
progressive  educational  needs  of  alumni,  whether  they 
have  been  out  of  college  one  year  or  fifty.  Students  have 
hitherto  registered  for  the  period  from  “matriculation  to 
graduation,”  Tomorrow  they  will  be  registering  for  the 
period  “from  matriculation  to  the  grave,”  or  else  the 
purpose  and  philosophy  of  a great  deal  of  the  effort  to 
provide  "education  for  the  educated,”  now  beginning, 
proves  groundless  and  needless. 


I. 

This  move,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  often  conceived 
in  institutional  ego,  born  in  athletic  rivalry  and  brought 
forth  in  a cradle  of  gold,  is  destined  to  have  far  reaching 
significance  for  the  entire  field  of  alumni  organization. 
Running  through  organized  alumni  work  in  the  past  has 
been  a sort  of  hyprocrisy,  and  a consciousness  that  the 
movement  has  not  worked  itself  out  to  any  conclusion. 
The  controlling  question  has  been;  ‘What  can  we  do  for 
alma  mater?”  More  often,  because  most  of  these  so-called 
alumni  associations  were  organized  by  the  coliege  or  uni- 
versity rather  than  by  the  alumni,  the  question  should  be, 
if  stated  honestly:  “What  can  we  get  out  of  the  alumni 
tor  the  college?”  In  any  event,  the  fruitage  of  organized 
endeavor  has  passed  over  a one-way  street,  the  move- 
ment being  from  the  alumni  to  the  college.  The  pro- 
jected educational  service  is  a contribution  of  the  college 
to  the  alumni.  The  movement  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. As  the  college  identifies  itself  more  actively  and 
aggressively  with  the  educational  needs  and  well  being  of 
each  of  its  former  students  the  response  of  that  individual 
to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  institution  is  going 
to  be  a natural,  ready  one.  The  channel  of  organized  in- 
fluence in  the  college-alumnus  relationship  thus  becomes 
a grand  boulevard  over  which  richer  fulfillment  will 
come  to  each  interest. 

II. 

But  the  significance  of  this  trend  will  not  be  lost  upon 
the  university  and  the  educated  man,  any  more  than  it 
began  there.  The  educational  philosophy  and  outlook 
which  this  symbolizes  is  far-reaching.  The  conception  of 
universal  education  popularly  supported  has,  after  a stren- 
uous and  interesting  battle,  established  itself  in  this 
country.  But  no  one  can,  with  any  regard  for  present 
conditions,  pretend  that  there  has  come  any  real  fulfillment 
in  our  educational  task.  So  far  we  have  spent  our  ener- 
gies. and  efforts  in  organizing  educational  opportunities 
for  youth.  At  the  beginning  the  curriculum  was  simple, 
as  was  our  life.  The  educational  demands  have  become 
complex  just  as  rapidly  as  our  life  generally  has  become 
complex.  New  courses  of  instruction  have  been  created 
and  set  up.  All  of  it  has  been  lumped  in  the  days  of 
you  111  for  that  is  the  period  for  educating,  according  to 
the  old  conception. 

Confusion  has  resulted  from  this  overload.  And  we 
are  realizing  it!  Countless  college  faculties  are  search- 
ing for  the  reasons  for  much  of  their  ineffectiveness.  A 
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committee  ou  “university  research,”  or  “revision  of  the 
curriculum,”  or  some  similar  function  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  American  colleges  this  year.  Of 
course,  a critical  attitude  is  necessary  to  the  very  effect- 
iveness of  our  universities  and  colleges,  but  what  of  an 
epidemic  of  self-criticism.  The  process  has  gone  beyond 
any  calm  self-analysis  and  takes  on  a little  of  an  hysteri- 
cal quality.  The  performance,  it  seems  to  my  mind,  is 
very  much  akin  to  that  of  Pat's  dog  chasing  his  tail  as 
he  prepares  his  bed  for  the  night.  But  there  is  a tra- 
dition that  the  dog  stops  after  three  turns!  I doubt  if 
the  faculty  can  do  as  well.  The  epidemic  will  not  pass, 
because  our  college  faculties,  it  not  already  in  endless 
confusion,  will  soon  get  there.  Why?  Because  their 
limits  are  largely  the  tour  year  period  of  undergraduate 
experience.  (Postgraduate  instruction  is  an  exception, 
but  this  does  not  influence  the  dominant  situation.)  Much 
of  the  problem  lies  outside  the  four  years.  Into  the  four 
years  which  faculties  are  trying  to  control  has  been 
crowded  much  educational  endeavor  which  cannot  be 
effectively  performed  there.  More  important  and  danger- 
ous, the  introduction  of  irrelevant — irrelevant  to  this  pe- 
riod of  educational  experience — material  has  confused  the 
educational  work  which  can  and  should  be  performed  in 
college.  Before  the  faculties  find  themselves  in  complete 
control  of  this  educational  period  they  must  cast  out  this 
irrelevant  material. 

But  they  cannot  merely  toss  all  such  courses  and 
work  overboard.  Public  demand  and  pressure  is  too  close 
and  insistent  for  that.  Industry  and  professional  efficien- 
cy will  not  be  denied.  So  as  the  perturbed  and  confused 
faculty  considers  relieving  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
of  much  of  that  which  should  be  elsewhere  it  must  think 
also  in  terms  of  setting  out  the  new  facilities  to  provide 
this  work  when  and  as  needed. 

For  such  an  attitude  our  educational  world  is  being 
rapidly  prepared.  We  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
college  situation  and  the  needs  of  the  educated  man,  but, 
as  already  suggested,  the  attitude  which  controls  here  is 
the  general  attitude  towards  education  generally.  The 
movement  inclusively  described  as  adiat  education  is  the 
evidence  that  our  educational  conceptions  are  changing. 
Education  is  a process  which  must  go  on  as  long  as  life 
lasts.  When  we  have  discovered  and  organized  the  most 
effective  educational  resources  for  maturity,  created  new 
instructional  materials  and  removed  to  this  period  much 
of  that  which  is  confusing  the  picture  in  the  days  of 
youth  a fuller  educational  achievement  will  be  possible. 
So  far  we  have  lumped  the  job  on  youth.  Confusion 
there,  and  inattention  to  the  needs  of  mature  folk,  have 
joined  hands  to  demand  that  we  enlarge  our  educational 
perspective  and  purposes. 


III. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  character  and  purpose  of  this 
new  educational  work  for  alumni  if  we  look  through  eyes 
practiced  alone  in  the  attitude  of  established  educational 
endeavor  in  this  country.  It  is  easy  to  confuse  this  pres- 
ent purpose  with  that  of  educational  opportunities  pro- 
vided through  our  graduate  schools,  summer  schools  and 
university  extension.  To  a degree  the  purposes  are  the 
same,  but  only  to  a small  degree.  But  the  methods  which 
that  work  has  employed  are  pretty  largely  opposed  to  the 
methods  required  in  continuation  education.  A different 
point  of  view  must  obtain  before  we  see  the  Importance 


and  character  of  this  new  undertaking.  Where  does  the 
shift  come  between  the  educational  technique  and  method 
which  have  been  employed  by  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  that  which  is  going  to  be  required  for  this  work 
just  now  growing  up  in  a few  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions? The  answer  to  that  question  will  be  given  in 
two  parts:  as  to  method,  and  as  to  purpose. 


IV. 


In  a general  way,  the  method  of  education  which  is 
at  present  employed  in  this  country  requires  that  a stu- 
dent concern  himself  primarily — in  intent,  solely — with 
formal  education.  It  may  mean  that  the  student  has  to 
leave  home  to  attend  college.  If  studying  at  his  own 
home,  the  major — Ideally,  the  total — part  of  his  time  must 
be  given  to  the  problem  of  educating  himself.  In  other 
words,  the  student  has  to  adjust  to  organized  educational 
opportunities.  In  providing  adequate  “education  for  the 
educated”  the  reverse  situation  must  obtain.  The  edu- 
cational work  must  be  planned  in  terms  of  the  need  of 
mature  people,  and  the  methods  of  offering  it  must  adjust 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  active  life.  We  have  to 
think  in  terms  of  new  technique. 

The  purpose  of  continuing  education  is  not  that  of 
enabling  a man  when  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  to 
study  what  he  might  have  studied  when  a young  man  if 
conditions  had  been  more  favorable.  Rather,  it  is  to 
provide  the  sort  of  educational  material  and  service  which 
will  be  effective  and  valuable  for  him  in  terms  of  his 
conditions  and  needs  at  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age. 
University  extension  often  misses  the  boat  at  this  point 
because  it  has  been  more  concerned  with  upholding  “uni- 
versity standards”  than  in  building  up  a technique  and 
a content  of  instruction  w'hich  meets  the  needs  and  the 
standards  of  the  mature  man.  Our  university  standards 
were  created  for  a specific  job,  largely  confined  to  the 
needs  of  youth.  In  carrying  to  people  who  cannot  come 
to  a college  campus  some  of  the  campus  courses,  uni- 
versity extension  has  rendered  a first-class  service.  But 
that  is  only  one  side  of  the  problem.  The  new  job  to  be 
performed  is  that  of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  educational 
needs  and  the  desires  of  the  mature  man.  When  this 
has  been  worked  out  we  will  have  two  basic  emphases  in 
our  education  structure:  first,  that  of  the  days  of  youth 
when  one’s  intellectual  life  is  forming  and  when  one’s 
time  and  thought  can  be  given  most  largely  to  the  prob- 
lem of  education,*  and  the  other  to  the  days  after  one 
has  accepted  the  active  obligations  and  duties  of  a pro- 
fessional or  business  life  but  needing  to  continue  build- 
ing on  the  educational  structure  which  was  laid  in  the 
days  of  youth.  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  formal  versus  in- 
formal? Formal,  with  a rigid  and  uniform  organization, 
control  of  the  student,  credits  and  degrees;  informal,  with 


flexibility  in  the  materials  and  assistance  offered,  greater 
capacity  for  self-guidance  and  control,  and  with  life  and 
its  enrichment  as  the  immediate  and  only  goal  as  apart 
from  credits  and  degrees. 

Already  the  correspondence  schools  have  opened  our 
eyes  to  one  new  method.  There  are  others  which  have 
evolved  already:  short  courses  and  institutes,  the  re- 
writing of  some  materials  so  that  they  are  in  tune  with 
the  more  mature  mind,  the  radio,  itinerant  teachers  and 
the  motion  pictures.  All  these  methods  are  a departure 
from  that  which  has  gro^vn  up  for  undergraduates  and 
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ahead  of  the  thinking  of  a college  president  who  de- 
manded of  me  a day  or  two  ago,  with  some  little  irrita- 
tion, ‘‘I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  a busy  man,  say  a doctor 
or  lawyer,  can  find  the  time  to  attend  lectures?”  Never- 
theless, they  are  doing  it  extensively,  particularly  the  doc- 
tors. But  suppose  they  were  not,  by  what  authority  does 
this  college  president  identify  education  solely  with  the 
lecture  method?  The  past  situation  has  been  an  anomaly 
in  that  the  public  has  made  an  investment  in  the  edu- 
cation of  its  citizens  in  the  days  of  youth  and  then  set 
them  loose,  supposing  presumably  that  they  will  be  able 
to  negotiate  the  rapids  of  coming  educational  needs. 

V. 

Beginning  with  Amherst  Coliege,  about  1923,  there 
are  approximately  fifty  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country  which  have  recognized  that  there  is  a permanent 
and  progressive  educational  obligation  which  they  have 
to  their  alumni  and  are  setting  out,  most  often  with 
rather  limited  time  and  facilities,  to  meet  this  need.  The 
most  significant  step  in  this  direction  so  far  is  the  recent 
announcement  of  President  Littie  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  wherein  he  committed  that  institution  to  this 
conception.  The  whole  problem  of  just  how  these  edu- 
cational services  are  to  be  the  most  effectively  rendered 
is  one  which  is  ahead  of  us,  even  ahead  of  Michigan. 

Between  the  preliminary  effort  of  Amherst  in  1923  to 
supply  its  alumni  organized  reading  courses  and  the 
recent  pronouncement  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  there 
has  been  considerable  effort.  Some  of  this  has  grown 
out  of  a frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  colleges 
have  been  leaving  the  educational  job  unfinished  when 
they  have  attempted  to  do  nothing  beyond  organized 
campus  courses,  even  if  given  through  divisions  of  ex- 
tensions. 

Too  often,  however,  we  find  a college  or  university 
backing  into  this  educational  service  with  its  eyes  in 
the  past.  The  intricacies  and  complexities  of  organized 
alumni  work  have  forced  some  of  our  institutions  to  in- 
augurate such  work.  The  resuits  in  such  cases  are  unim- 
portant. Such  efforts  constitute  a species  of  hypocrisy 
that  all  friends  of  the  movement  cannot  but  deplore.  The 
demand  of  the  average  college  upon  its  aiumni  for  politi- 
cal and  financial  support,  under  the  intense  pressure  of 
recent  years  of  rapid  expansion  and  the  conditional  gifts 
of  rich  benefactors,  has  grown  so  intense  at  times  as  to 
provoke  criticisms  and  resentment.  Alumni  have  asked 
"■WTtat  do  we  get  in  return  for  sacrificing  ourselves  lib- 
erally in  support  of  the  college?”  It  was  a practical  sit- 
uation which  some  have  faced  in  this  condition  and  the 
announcement  of  continuing  education  services  represents 
no  more  than  bland  sophistry,  giving  the  institution  a con- 
venient answer  to  critical  and  questioning  alumni. 

There  is  enough  effort,  however,  to  vitalize  and  con- 
tinue the  educational  relationships  between  our  colleges 
and  their  alumni  which  sees  the  job  in  true  light  to 
warrant  large  hope. 

VI. 

In  summary  form,  what  are  the  educational  demands 
which  these  colleges  are  trying  to  supply  their  alumni 
and  what  are  the  instruments  employed? 

With  the  rapid  industrialization  of  America  and  the 
consequent  Intense  specialization,  perhaps  the  foremost 
and  most  pressing  need  for  education  in  mature  years  is 


that  tor  professional  guidance  and  education.  This  need 
is  very  specific.  It  has  a close  identity  with  one’s  in- 
come and  political  or  social  position  and  consequently  it 
is  one  concerning  which  the  average  man  will  make  an 
effort  the  most  readily.  Work  of  this  sort,  of  course,  has 
been  going  on  for  a great  many  years  but  largely  without 
the  active  assistance  and  cooperation  of  our  colleges  and 
universitiss.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  professional 
societies  in  the  United  States  today  which  attempt  to 
serve  their  members  educationally  through  conferences, 
through  regularly  published  journals,  and  through  organ- 
ized correspondence  instruction.  Many  of  these  are  not 
of  a very  high  educational  level,  many  contain  a mixture 
of  college  and  non-college  people,  but  there  is  an  as- 
tounding number  made  up  primarily  of  people  with  a 
collegiate  background  or  the  equivalent  intellectual  ma- 
turity and  experience.  The  Federal  Ediicational  Direc- 
tory for  1927  lists  between  four  and  five  hundred  na- 
tional educational  bodies,  the  nature  and  character  of 
whose  work  presumes  that  the  membership  is  composed 
of  people  of  high  intellectual  capacity  and  educational 
background. 

In  the  absence  of  the  active  leadership  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  field  these  professionals  have 
formed  their  own  organizations.  In  addition  the  com- 
mercial schools  have  grown  up,  enrolling  thousands  of 
students  and  collecting  tuition  fees  to  the  total  of  about 
$75,000,000  a year.  A significant  and  dramatic  instance  of 
the  failure  of  our  colleges  to  advance  with  this  work  is 
the  desire  of  the  late  Dean  Johnson  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  at  New  York  University  to  have  his  faculty 
recognize  that  there  is  a permanent  educational  service 
which  the  institution  has  to  its  alumni.  The  need  and 
the  plan  of  procedure  were  pretty  clearly  formulated  in 
his  mind  (and  this  was  nineteen  years  ago).  It  was  con- 
trary to  academic  tradition  and  was  rejected.  The  direct 
result  is  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  I cannot  pre- 
sume to  estimate  the  work  of  that  institution.  The  illus- 
tration is  cited  solely  to  illustrate  how  our  higher  educa- 
tional leadership  has  abdicated  in  some  vital  instances. 

VII 

The  second  character  of  educational  demand  which  is 
felt  by  the  college  man  and  woman  is  cultural.  Most  of 
our  urban  universities  have  their  lecture  and  entertain- 
ment program  which  appeals  primarily  to  the  educated 
man.  Numbers  of  them  have  their  downtown  branches 
for  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes.  An  analysis  of 
the  impulse  which  brings  the  college  man  to  these  courses 
is  as  often  that  of  a general  desire  for  intellectual  stim- 
ulation and  enrichment  as  for  professional  proficiency. 

We  have  seen  very  little  work  already  which  takes 
peculiar  account  of  the  educational  needs  of  this  type  of 
mind.  The  American  Library  Association  is  alert  to  this 
and  in  very  recent  years  has  done  remarkable  work. 
Most  often  this  intellectual  need  seeks  to  see  the  fields 
of  knowledge  related  rather  than  separated  as  during 
undergraduate  experience.  It  wants  the  border  fields  of 
knowledge  explored  and  interpreted.  It  is  more  inter- 
ested in  knowing  about  the  relationship  of  government  or 
International  relations  to  business  than  it  is  in  knowing 
more  about  a specific  problem  within  business. 

Or  such  a mind  may  be  seeking  intellectual  experience 
merely  as  a means  of  filling  its  leisure  or  of  finding  ad- 
venture, which  Is  too  often  denied  us  in  the  usual  course 
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of  our  daily  lives.  Here  perhaps  is  the  field  of  largest 
educational  possibility  and  concerning  which  the  least 
has  been  done. 

VIII. 

The  third  character  of  educational  service  required  by 
the  educated  man  is  that  of  equipping  him  to  be  inteili- 
gent  and  constructive  in  dealing  with  the  large  issues  of 
common  concern.  We  have  heard  quite  often  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  democratic  conception  of  political  organiza- 
tion depends  upon  education.  What  are  we  doing  to  assist 
this  educated  man  to  deal  with  the  constantly  new  prob- 
lems which  we  face;  of  international  relations  as  in- 
fluenced by  American  investments  abroad,  of  Nicaragua, 
of  Pan-America,  of  the  influence  of  fuel  in  international 
relations,  of  business  measures  and  of  the  hundreds  of 
other  striking  happenings  of  our  modern  life  which  are 
of  ultimate  influence  upon  each  of  us.  On  some  of  these 
questions  our  colleges  are  doing  vital  researches  (al- 
though regrettably  enough  they  have  lost  leadership  in 
this  field),  but  what  are  they  doing  to  translate  the  re- 
sults of  these  researches  in  such  terms  that  the  active  and 
busy  man  may  have  their  benefit  and  usefulness? 

The  American  Association  of  University  Women  has 
on  an  educational  program  which  is  distinctly  of  this 
character.  It  illustrates  at  one  time  the  need  which  peo- 
ple feel  for  this  kind  of  assistance  and  the  fact  that 
the  need,  in  this  instance,  has  been  organized  hy  a body 
outside  of  our  colleges.  Ironically  enough  this  outside 
organization  relies  very  largely  upon  members  of  our 
college  faculties,  individually,  to  be  sure,  and  college 
libraries  and  researches  for  a great  deal  of  their  mar 
terial  with  w’hich  to  instruct. 

IX. 

How  can  a college  reach  its  alumni  with  effective 
educational  services?  Once  they  graduate  they  scatter 
forever  and  most  often,  very  widely.  That  is  a part  of 
the  problem  which  we  face  and  a question  around  which 
I think  a great  deal  more  time  and  thought  is  going  to  be 
required.  Such  an  answer  as  we  can  give  now  must  he 
part  speculation.  Past  experience,  even  though  some  of 
it  is  not  widespread,  has  much  to  teach  us.  The  ex- 
perience to  date  indicates  that  reading  courses,  reading 
lists  and  a reader’s  adviser  service — supplemented  by 
books  from  the  college  library  wherever  the  student  Is 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  adequate  local  library — is  the 
ieast  expensive  and  most  widespread  method  employed 
so  far.  Smith  College,  for  instance,  has  organized  more 
than  twenty  different  reading  courses,  and  for  each  of 
the  past  four  years  has  matriculated  from  about  sixteen 
to  twenty  per  cent  of  its  total  alumnae  in  some  one  of 
these  courses. 

Another  method  which  has  been  used  by  a few  insti- 
tutions is  that  of  the  short  course  or  institute.  Most  of 
such  work  has  followed  professional  lines,  but  a few  in- 
stitutions, notably  Vassar  College,  have  conducted  insti- 
tutes on  subjects  of  more  general  interest.  These  insti- 
tutes are  bandied  on  the  college  campus  and  depend  upon 
members  of  the  faculty  tor  organizing  the  course  and 
conducting  the  class.  Vassar  has  taken  account  of  this 
situation  in  the  construction  of  its  alumnae  house. 

Recognizing  the  great  mobility  of  the  American  public 
and  the  disposition  of  the  college  man  and  woman  to 
revisit  the  institution  from  which  they  graduated,  a num- 


ber of  institutions  have  organized  intellectual  homecom- 
ings. This  is  differentiated  from  athletic  homecomings 
in  that  the  purpose  is  to  get  the  group  back  on  days  when 
the  institution  is  in  regular  operation,  and,  through  per- 
sonal interviews  with  old  teachers  and  members  of  the 
staff  who  are  dealing  with  subjects  of  particular  Interest, 
the  alumnus  is  stimulated  and  assisted  in  his  own  studies 
and  researches. 

A tew  institutions  are  beginning  to  use  the  radio,  al- 
though the  use  of  this  instrument  by  the  colleges  is  rela- 
tively unimportant. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  defective  about  any  of 
these  methods.  They  are  all  valuable  and  each  is  capable 
of  a certain  type  of  service.  As  to  whether  they  are 
adequate  for  the  total  demand  which  is  developing,  time 
alone  can  tell.  No  method,  however,  is  going  to  be  ade- 
quate until  it  is  backed  up  with  the  same  earnestness  of 
purpose  w'ith  which  other  phases  of  our  educational  work 
is  backed  and  until  it  is  provided  the  necessary  support, 
of  money  and  of  the  time  of  the  able  faculty  members. 

The  significant  thing  to  observe,  however,  is  not  what 
has  actually  been  achieved  in  this  field  of  continuing  the 
educational  relationship  between  our  colleges  and  their 
alumni,  but  the  possibilities  of  this  new  angle  of  approach. 
So  far  they  have  been  only  meagre  beginnings,  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  institutions. 

X. 

There  is  one  significant  limitation  to  the  method  of 
this  post-collegiate  educational  program.  The  limitation 
grows  out  of  the  narrow  institutional  outlook  of  organized 
alumni  work  in  the  past.  This  in  turn  is  probably  very 
largely  a product  of  inter-collegiate  athletic  competition 
which  has  given  us  an  institutional  complex.  Certainly 
this  is  true  of  the  institutions  for  men,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  for  the  colleges  for  women  only  serves  to  re- 
inforce the  point.  The  institutions  for  women  are  young- 
er, and  consequently  wdthout  the  long  and  inhibiting  tra- 
ditions. They  have  had  no  athletic  teams  for  w'hich  the 
alumnae  can  drink,  and  shout,  and  gamble.  Consequently 
— and  significantly  enough,  post-collegiate  educational  work 
has  advanced  much  farther  among  alumnae  than  among 
alumni — the  educational  program  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  cuts  naturally  and  easily 
across  institutional  lines. 

Organization  of  alumni  rests  upon  social,  emotional 
and  personal  factors  most  largely.  Institutional  loyalty 
has  been  capitalized  and  fanned  to  a high  pitch.  But  one's 
intellectual  life  is  not  emotional.  An  alumnus  of  a 
college  in  Maine  -who  lives  in  California  will  be  able 
to  derive  educational  benefit  more  easily  from  the  in- 
stitutions with  their  resources  and  facilities  nearby  than 
from  his  alma  mater  in  Maine,  regardless  of  how  superior 
alma  mater  may  have  seemed  to  all  other  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  country.  In  this  continuing-education-for- 
the-educated  we  have  a work  which  is  going  to  cut  across 
institutional  lines  rather  liberally  and  give  us  increased 
ability  to  see  our  higher  educational  resources  in  the 
large.  Their  cooperative  qualities  will  emerge  more  and 
their  competitive  qualities  will  be  relegated  to  the  in- 
cidental. (Perhaps  true  sportsmanship  in  athletics  will 
then  stand  more  of  a chance.) 

To  one  not  actively  experienced  with  alumni  work  this 
may  not  seem  of  importance,  but  not  so  with  the  pro- 
fessional alumni  secretary. 
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My  Shansi  Alma  Mater 


By  Chin  Liang  Ch’iao,  ’25 


Despite  the  disturbed  conditions  all  over  the  country, 
I found  upon  my  return  last  September  our  schools  in 
a splendid  shape.  Considering  the  ill-fate  which  was  then 
happening  to  a number  of  schools,  it  was  quite  a signifi- 
cant fact.  It  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  faculty  members  as  well  as 
the  traditional  high  standard  of  our  schools  as  a whole. 
There  have  been  some  marked  changes  in  our  schools 
since  I left  here  several  years  ago. 


PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 


The  campus  of  our  schools  is  known  as  the  "Flower 
Garden.”  This  name  originated  from  the  old  Chinese 
flower  garden  which  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the 
campus.  The  Flower  Garden  proper  consists  of  artificial 
hills,  pavilions,  stone  bridges,  latticed  walls  with  moon- 
gates,  various  kinds  of  trees  and  flowers,  etc.,  all  of 
which,  especially  the  pictures  and  poems  on  the  walls, 
convey  Chinese  artistic  taste  and  always  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  visitors.  In  addition  to  this  famed  central 
part,  there  has  been  a considerable  extension  of  land 
along  both  sides  of  the  Flower  Garden.  Nevertheless,  we 
still  retain  the  old  name  of  “Flower  Garden,”  while  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  all  the  other  parts  to  match  up. 

There  are  two  important  new  buildings  on  our  campus 
— the  Hemingv’ay  Memorial  Building,  given  by  Mr.  George 
Hemingway  in  memory  of  his  mother,  and  the  Hawley 
Building,  given  by  Charles  Dwight  Hawley  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  memory  of  their  parents.  At  present,  most 
of  our  class-work  is  done  in  the  Hawley  Building  while 
the  Heming^vay  Building  is  the  only  adequate  boys’  dorm- 
itory available.  These  two  bluish-grey  brick,  two-story 
buildings,  standing  one  on  each  side  of  the  beautiful, 
shady  cemetery  of  the  martyrs,  like  two  great  arms  reach- 
ing out  to  receive  "all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
serve  as  a source  of  greatest  inspiration  to  the  students 
and  the  faculty,  as  well  as  visitors,  besides  their  un- 
paralleled practical  use  as  class-rooms,  assembly  hall  and 
dormitory.  Many  times  when  I have  conducted  my  honor- 
able guests  through  the  buildings,  I have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  telling  them  the  names  of  the  buildings,  and  con- 
sequently making  some  reference  to  the  donor’s  great 
personality  of  benevolence  and  the  Christian  ideals  be- 
hind it.  Every  time  they  seemed  to  be  quite  inspired  and 
usually  they  added  a word  of  praise  such  as:  "The  Ameri- 
cans are  kind  people.”  Then  I have  had  to  go  a little 
further  in  oi'der  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  not  all 
Americans  are  alike,  but  these  are  earnest  Christians. 


OUR  DISTINCTIVE  CONTRIBUTION 

Great  strides  of  progress  have  been  made  in  the  aca- 
demic curriculum,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural 
sciences.  Our  schools  are  strong  in  science,  mathamatics, 
and  English.  This  point  is  well  recognized  by  the  public 
as  well  as  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  province. 
If  we  contemplate  any  distinctive  contribution  at  all  to 
the  youth  of  new  China,  here  is  one  great  field  that  wel 
deserves  our  greatest  attention  and  effort.  This  most 
neede7  fleld  of  pure  and  applied  sciences,  -hich  we 
have  already  won  high  esteem  from  the  public,  w 11,  I 
believe,  not  merely  justify  our  existence  as  an  educational 


institution,  but  also  support  and  fulfill  our  mission  of 
Christianity.  I know  an  educational  institute  in  Tientsin 
established  and  maintained  by  an  English  missionary  so- 
ciety whose  standard  of  science  teaching  has  been  actually 
below  the  fifth  grade  of  an  ordinary  grade  school  in  the 
States.  I know  that  because  I was  in  that  "college”  for 
a year  before  I came  to  the  States.  So  far  as  I can  see, 
their  sole  purpose  is  not  education,  by  any  means,  but  to 
produce  some  English-speaking  Chinese  clerks  for  some 
English  trading  companies.  It  is  the  mission  schools 
such  as  that  that  have  aroused  public  resentment  and 
criticism  and  won  for  themselves  the  name  of  “stumbling 
block.”  Our  schools  are  here  to  help  the  Chinese  youth 
and  our  standard  is  now  well  recognized.  Many  prom- 
inent men  have  asked  us  to  add  to  our  present  depart- 
ments a school  of  sciences,  both  pure  and  applied.  A 
recent  vocational-purpose  census  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents shows  that  seventy  per  cent  of  them  require  some 
sort  of  severe  training  in  scientific  studies  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  fit  in  their  chosen  professions.  The  fac- 
ulty members,  too,  advocate  a program  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school  of  applied  science.  For  we  believe 
whole-heartedly  that  China  needs  science,  especially  ap- 
plied science,  and  our  schools  cannot  offer  any  better 
distinctive  contribution  to  her  than  to  train  for  her  some 
students  of  science  and  engineering  who  have  Christian 
ideals  and  ideas.  As  soon  as  the  political  situation  be- 
comes normal,  there  will  be  in  the  immediate  future  an 
intensive  development  of  industries.  Wouldn’t  that  be  a 
grand  sight  to  see  all  our  trained  men  at  such  gigantic 
constructive  jobs  for  this  great  nation?  Every  single 
cent  we  spend  on  it  now,  wouldn’t  it  then  produce  a 
thousand  blessings  to  the  world  at  large?  Perhaps  there 
is  seldom  any  single  investment  in  the  world  that  has 
more  multiplying  power  than  a share  in  this  project. 

A NEW  CHINA 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  remarkable  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  China  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  Very  little  advancement  in  industry,  communica- 
tions or  any  great  public  construction  is  noticeable.  This 
is  undoubtedly  on  account  of  the  great  evil  of  civil  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  very  valuable  or  rather  invaluable 
things  have  come  to  stay,  the  most  important  ones  being 
nationalism,  industrialism  and  co-education. 

Nationalism  is  now  thoroughly  widespread  and  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  “Down  with  imperialism” 
and  “Abolish  the  unequal  treaties” — such  are  the  cries 
that  one  always  hears  from  the  mouths  of  five  year  old 
children  as  well  as  from  the  old  coolies.  Foreigners,  es- 
pecially Englishmen,  are  nowadays  quite  unpopular  in 
China.  Sometimes  the  youth  of  the  new  China  becomes 
very  impatient  and  goes  so  far  as  to  suspect  all  the 
foreigners.  In  this  respect,  I feel  it  is  my  duty  to  cor- 
rect their  wrong  impression.  As  I am  a returned  student 
from  the  States,  my  words  are  taken  as  authoritative  and 
consequently  some  misunderstandings  have  so  far  been 
successfully  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  I believe  It 
wouid  be  wise  and  Christian  tor  the  foreigners,  especially 
some  of  our  mission  brethren,  to  recognize  the  changed 
conditions  and  come  down  a little  bit  to  meet  the  new 
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situation  with  a fresh  or  modified  attitude,  for  the  ac- 
customed colonization  attitude  will  not  go  well  any  longer. 

Industrialism  is  deep  in  the  heart  of  every  Chinese 
student.  In  my  conversations  with  them,  they  have  re- 
vealed to  me  aspirations  with  regard  to  this  important 
problem.  The  industrial  profession  has  been  chosen  by 
the  largest  number  of  students  in  our  high  school  accord- 
ing to  a recent  Investigation. 

Five  years  ago  bobbed  hair  was  almost  unknown  in 
Shansi,  but  now  it  is  quite  a popular  thing.  A few  years 
ago  co-education  in  Shansi  was  forbidden.  Now  it  is  en- 
couraged. Girl  students  are  admitted  in  most  of  the  high 
schools  at  Taiyuan,  the  capital  of  Shansi,  and  they  are 
granted,  besides  other  privileges,  free  tuition. 

BECAUSE  OF  OETR  PRESIDENT,  DR.  H.  H.  K’UNG 

That  our  schools  are  gaining  high  esteem  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  as  an  institution  of  learning  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  prominent  men  are  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  our  schools.  Recently  Mr.  Wang  Yu  Ch’en,  the 
Head  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  the  President  of 


the  University  of  Shansi,  has  asked  me  to  admit  his 
children  into  our  schools.  Mr.  Wang,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  university  for  more  than  a dozen  years, 
ought  to  know  which  is  the  best  school  for  his  children 
to  get  an  education.  There  are  at  present  more  than 
twenty  high  schools  at  Taiyuan  alone.  Instead  of  send- 
ing his  children,  who  have  been  np  until  now  under 
private  tutorship,  to  one  of  those  schools,  Mr.  Wang  In- 
sists on  sending  them  to  us.  This  and  many  other  in- 
stances all  show  our  standing  among  other  schools  in 
the  province.  Most  of  the  present  faculty  members  are 
Dr.  K’ung’s  former  pupils.  Lots  of  them  who  could  have 
gone  somewhere  else  for  some  attractive  salary  have 
stayed  here  simply  because  of  the  love  that  they  have 
for  him.  The  splendid  record  we  had  for  the  past  year, 
when  pretty  nearly  all  government  schools  as  well  as 
other  mission  schools  had  to  close  up  while  we  were  little 
affected,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation among  the  faculty  members.  The  great  service 
that  Dr.  K’ung  has  been  able  to  render  to  the  govern- 
ment makes  us  all  very  proud  of  him.  Ilis  name  alone 
makes  our  schools  well  known  all  over  the  country. 


It  Must  Be  As  It  Was  In  Oberlin 


(From  an  article  by  Dtoight  0.  Toionsend  in  the 
Omaha  World-HcraUl.) 

This  little  town  of  Tabor,  Iowa,  has,  I think,  a more 
exciting  and  unusual  history  than  any  other  town  of  its 
size  in  the  United  States. 

You  know,  perhaps,  that  the  college  at  Oberlin,  O., 
not  far  from  Cleveland,  was  the  first  college  in  the 
world  in  which  color,  race,  or  sex  was  no  barrier  to  an 
education.  And  since  the  Negroes  were  allowed  the  same 
chance  and  privileges  as  the  white  men  there  was  quite 
an  influx  of  Negroes  to  the  town  where  a black  man  was 
treated  like  a white  man.  Consequently  Oberlin  was  the 
most  noted  anti-slavery  center  in  the  country. 

Well,  away  back  about  the  year  of  1850,  an  Oberlin 
man  by  the  name  of  George  B.  Gaston,  a noble  character, 
gathered  around  himself  a number  of  others — all  fired 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  These  men  aspired  to  the  great  ideal  of 
going  away  into  the  wild,  unknown  prairies  of  the  West 
and  planting  another  Oberlin.  In  accord  with  their  Puri- 
tan ideal  and  great  dream  they  took  with  them  a fine 
scholarly  young  minister.  Rev.  John  Todd,  who  proved 
to  be  the  ideal  man  for  such  a work;  and  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  future  college  they  took  William  M.  Brooks, 
who  proved  to  be  a wonderful  financier.  I will  not  at- 
tempt to  give  the  names  of  all  those  who  came  in  the 
early  colony  because,  having  no  list  at  hand,  I would 


probably  leave  out  some.  There  were  the  familiar  names 
of  Origen  Cummings,  J.  L.  Smith,  Mr.  Adams,  and  many 
more.  They  went  overland  to  Cincinnati  where  Solomon 
Jones  and  Isaac  Townshend  picked  out  the  bell  that  still 
rings  out  its  clarion  notes  over  the  town. 

The  ideal  of  Oberlin  was  so  strong  that  nothing  could 
be  done  publicly  unless  it  was  done  just  as  they  did  in 
Oberlin.  After  the  first  college  chapel  was  erected — 
which  served  as  a meeting  house  for  more  than  20  years — 
there  was  the  natural  and  universal  desire  to  set  out 
some  shade  trees.  But  there  was  a fatal  obstacle.  Some 
said  the  trees  around  the  Oberlin  college  buildings  were 
soft  maple  and  some  said  they  were  hard  maple.  Not 
a tree  could  be  planted  till  they  wrote  back  to  Oberlin 
to  find  out.  And  20  years  later  when  they  came  to  build 
the  big  church  just  like  Oberlin’s,  it  came  to  an  abrupt  stop 
because  when  they  came  to  put  in  the  doors  some  said 
the  doors  in  the  Oberlin  church  were  panel  doors  and 
some  said  they  were  batten  doors.  So  nothing  could  be 
done  till  they  wrote  back  to  Oberlin.  The  answer  proved 
that  both  were  right  and  both  were  wrong  as  the  Oberlin 
doors  were  panel  on  one  side  and  batten  on  the  other, 
so  both  sides  won.  One  ‘‘sacrilegious  cuss”  who  came  in 
later  years  and  ran  a store  for  a while,  said  the  only 
difference  he  could  see  between  Tabor  people  and  other 
folks  was  that  when  Tabor  people  die  they  go  to  Oberlin 
— all  the  heaven  they  ask  for. 


Home  Coming,  Saturday,  October  13 

FOOTBALL— OBERLIN  vs.  WOOSTER 


Write  your  friends  to  meet  you  at  the  game  and  dine  together  afterwards. 
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Three  Leaders  Presented  with  Honorary  Degrees 

Three  men  ranhinej  high  i?i  their  professions  toere  given  honorary  degrees 
hy  Oherlin  last  June.  Librarian  Bishop  was  presented  by  Professor  Ch'over, 
Engineer  Ward  by  Professor  Taylor,  and  Musical  Director  Christiansen  by 
Professor  Heacox.  The  degrees  were  conferred  by  President  Wilkins.  The  char- 
acterizations werre  as  follows: 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
William  Warner  Bishop 
Mr.  President: — The  Monuments  of 
the  present  are  hnilt  upon  the  labors 
of  the  past.  When  our  forefathers 
were  able  to  record  their  discoveries 
and  their  learning  in  permanent  form, 
the  progress  of  mankind  became  pos- 
sible. Upon  the  custodians  of  the 
storehouses  of  learning  is  laid  the  re- 
sponsibility of  treasuring  these  rec- 
ords of  the  past,  and  of  making  them 
available  to  the  needs  of  the  present. 
They  must  be  men  whose  knowledge 
is  as  wide  as  the  horizon,  in  whose 
vision  of  life  a thousand  years  are  as 
a single  day.  For  them  every  en- 
deavor, however  tentative,  should  be 
sacred,  no  effort  or  discovery  too  in- 
significant for  the  record  of  it  to  be 
preserved.  For  that  which  seems  in- 
significant today  may  tomorrow  de- 
termine the  sweep  of  vast  events. 

We  have  with  us,  Mr.  President,  a 
man  preeminently  characterized  by 
breadth  of  vision,  and  by  large  knowl- 
edge and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  past,  a man  who,  in  unusual 
degree,  is  able  to  hold  a balanced 
judgment  between  the  tentative  and 
the  tried,  a man  who  in  himself  ex- 
emplifies his  own  words,  “ Leadership 
is  conditioned  by  knowledge.” 

Formerly  fellow  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome, 
librarian  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  reference  librarian  in 
the  Library  of  Princeton  University, 
superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  since  1915 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  now,  aiso,  head  of  the  library 
school  of  that  University,  he  is  one 
of  the  foremost  librarians  of  this  coun- 
try. He  has  written  much  on  library 
probiems,  and  on  the  use  of  books. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
and  also  because  he  was  for  many 
years  the  close  friend  and  co-worker 
of  our  own  beloved  librarian.  Professor 
Root,  it  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  William  Warner  Bishop 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Wii.i.iAM  WAiiNKit  Bisiioi',  wise  and 
friendly  mediator  between  the  life 
which  is  in  books  and  the  life  which 
is  in  men. 


DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC 
Fredrik  Melius  Christiansen 
I have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to 
present  to  you  a man  whose  ances- 
try and  early  environment  endowed 
him  with  a great  love  of  beauty,  and 
whose  native  gifts  and  education  have 
combined  to  make  him  a leader  in  the 
field  of  music.  Born  in  the  Land  of 
the  Midnight  Sun — land  of  St.  Olaf, 
of  Ibsen,  and  of  Grieg — his  boyhood 
was  spent  among  her  inspiring  fjords 
and  mountain  valleys. 

Coming  to  this  country  as  a youth, 
he  was  graduated  in  music  at  North- 
western University  at  the  age  of  23. 
Then  followed  six  years  of  fruitful 
study  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Leipzig,  Germany.  Of  his 
subsequent  labors  in  America  a mere 
list  becomes  eloquent  praise. 

Director  of  Music  at  St.  Olaf’s  Col- 
lege, Northfield,  Minn.,  since  1903: 
founder  and  director  of  the  great 
choir  which  has  made  him  known  to 
two  continents;  decorated  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  8t.  Olaf,  Class  I,  by  the 
King  of  Norway;  beloved  teacher, 
successful  author,  composer  of  beau- 
tiful church  music,  this  man  has  in- 
spired uncounted  thousands  with  a 
love  tor  the  highest  and  best  in  choral 
art. 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Oberlin  should  honor,  as 
distinguished  leader  in  the  cause  of 
music,  Fi-edrik  Melius  Christiansen. 

Fredrik  Melius  Christiansen,  sum- 
nioner  of  rich  human  harmonies, 
creator  of  beauty  ever  to  be  re- 
created. 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 
George  C.  Ward 

Intellectual  progress  has  always 
been  peculiarly  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  supply  of  mechanical  energy. 
In  ancient  times  this  energy  was  fur- 
nished by  hordes  of  human  slaves. 
Later  it  was  suppiied  by  ruthiess 
plundering  of  the  earth’s  store  of 
natural  resources.  Only  recently  has 
it  become  possible  to  secure  this  en- 
ergy and  at  the  same  time  promote 
human  welfare  and  conserve  natural 
resources. 

We  are  now  to  recognize  this  type 
of  achleiement  on  the  part  of  one 


who  is  responsible  for  the  engineer- 
ing aspects  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  greatest  conservation  project  in 
history.  The  construction  of  huge 
water  reservoirs  at  an  altitude  of 
more  than  a mile;  the  installation  of 
a great  system  of  dams,  conduits,  tun- 
nels and  power  stations;  the  provision 
of  irrigation  facilities  for  hundreds 
of  square  miles  and  of  power  supply 
for  millions  of  population;  the  de- 
sign and  development  of  the  most 
economical  system  of  power  distribu- 
tion known  to  the  engineering  world; 
such  accomplishments  require  schol- 
arly attainment  in  technical  fields, 
combined  with  wise  and  far-seeing 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
present  for  the  honorary  degi-ee  of 
Doctor  of  Science  Mr.  George  Clinton 
Ward,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company. 

George  Cli.nton  Ward,  by  the  vast 
energies  of  your  thoughts  converter 
and  director  of  vast  energies  of  nat- 
ural power. 


President  King  Returns  to 
Oberlin 

President  and  Mrs.  King  are  back 
in  Oberlin  after  a year  spent  with 
their  son.  Dr.  Donald  King,  in  Brook- 
line, Mass.  While  away  Dr.  King 
was  not  in  the  best  of  health  but 
he  returns  to  Oberlin  much  improved. 
Mrs.  Harold  King  will  live  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  King. 


Oberlin  Men  in  Politics 

Oberlin  men  as  a whole  are  not 
greatly  addicted  to  the  game  of  poli- 
tics, but  three  of  them  will  at  least 
figure  nationally  this  year.  Herbert 
Hoover,  h’17,  who  holds  so  many  hon- 
orary degrees  that  he  may  have  for- 
gotten where  he  received  half  of  them, 
is,  according  to  the  newpapers,  can- 
didate on  the  Republican  ticket  for 
the  presidency. 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  ’72,  loyal  alum- 
nus and  trustee  of  the  college,  one 
time  senator  and  now  representative 
in  Congress,  is  nominee  tor  senator 
from  Ohio  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

On  the  Democratic  ticket  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  is  Martin  L.  Davey, 
’04-’07,  who  tor  several  years  has  rep- 
resented in  Congress  the  district  in 
whlcli  Oberlin  is  located. 

Hence  those  living  in  Oberlin  are 
to  have  the  chance  of  voting  for  or 
against,  ns  their  politics  or  conscience 
may  dictate,  these  three  Oberlinites. 
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Faculty 


President  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins  and  their  children,  Eleanor 
and  Robert,  spent  August  and  the 
early  part  of  September  in  their  sum- 
mer home  in  Waterbury,  N.  H,  Miss 
Elanor  graduated  from  University  of 
Chicago  last  June  and  will  spend  the 
coming  year  with  her  parents  in  Ober- 
lin.  Robert  entered  Oberlin  this  fall 
as  a freshman. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  has  re- 
sumed his  teaching  after  a sabbatical 
in  Europe,  most  of  the  time  spent  in 
studying  the  various  physical  educa- 
tion systems  in  the  several  countries 
of  the  continent  and  England, 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Karl  F.  Geiser 
are  spending  the  coming  year  in 
travel  and  study  in  Germany. 

Miss  Fitch  has  returned  to  Oberlin 
from  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  where  she 
participated  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Con- 
ference, 

Professor  P.  Easton  Carr  spent  the 
greater  share  of  the  summer  at 
Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Pierce 
are  spending  the  first  semester  of  the 
present  year  on  sabbatical  leave  in 
Europe. 

Professor  William  J,  Horner  spent 
the  summer  at  the  Oscar  Seagle  Sing- 
ers’ Colony,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  V.  V.  Lytle  left 
in  July  for  a year’s  study  in  Vienna. 

Professor  M.  Emily  Sinclair,  who 
taught  at  the  University  of  Miami 
last  year,  has  resumed  her  work  in  the 
mathematics  department  in  Oberlin. 

Professor  Reber  Johnson  was  as- 
sistant concert-master  of  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Chau- 
tauqua during  the  summer.  On  Sep- 
tember 9 he  gave  a recital  at  Ridge- 
field, Conn. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Orville  Lind- 
quist are  to  spend  the  coming  year  in 
Boston  where  Mr.  Lindquist  will 
study. 

Professor  Laurel  Yeamans  has  re- 
sumed his  teaching  at  the  Conserva- 
tory after  two  years  pf  study  in  Paris. 

Mrs,  Bertha  E.  Leonard  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  B.  Hatch  of  the  faculty  of  the 
P.  E.  department  attended  Harvard 
summer  school. 

Mrs.  Don  Morrison,  on  leave  tor 
the  coming  year,  is  studying  in 
Munich  and  will  later  spend  some 
time  in  London. 

The  Frances  Skjerne  Fellowship 


Fund  has  been  established  at  Indiana 
university  in  memory  of  the  wife  of 
Professor  Axel  Skjerne.  Mrs  Skjerne 
died  in  Oberlin  last  spring  after  an  ex- 
tended illness.  Professor  Skjerne  was 
formerly  on  the  faculty  at  Indiana. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  gave  two 
courses  in  French  and  directed  the 
thesis  work  of  two  candidates  for  the 
Master’s  degree  during  the  summer 
school.  He  also  gave  two  lectures 
before  the  Maison  Francaise,  the 
French  section  of  the  summer  school 
of  Western  Reserve  university  di- 
rected by  Dr.  E.  B.  de  Sauzg.  The 
first  of  these  lectures  was  in  English, 
on  the  subject,  “ The  Training  of  the 
Linguistic  Memory.”  The  second, 
given  in  French,  was  a study  of  the 
novels  and  plays  of  Jules  Remains,  a 
well-known  present-day  writer.  The 
last  three  weeks  of  the  summer  were 
spent  with  his  family  at  their  summer 
home  in  Georgian  Bay,  Canada. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Kirke  L. 
Cowdery  have  returned  from  their 
year  abroad,  where  they  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  France  and  Italy.  Special 
trips  were  made  to  the  scene  of  Loti’s 
novels,  “Pecheur  d’Islande”  and  “Ra- 
muntcho,”  and  to  Waldersbach,  home 
of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin.  They  also 
attended  courses  at  the  University  of 
Paris  and  enjoyed  the  many  opportu- 
nities of  Paris  for  recreation  and 
study. 

Associate  Professor  H.  H.  Thornton 
spent  the  larger  part  of  the  summer 
traveling  in  Europe. 

Miss  Cora  L.  Swift  spent  some  time 
with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Healy,  at  Cold 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  then  went  to  Montreal 
for  study  at  McGill  University. 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Horner  attended 
summer  courses  at  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  winning  the  gold  medal 
prize  for  highest  standing  among  the 
graduate  students.  This  prize  is  of- 
fered yearly  by  the  Consul-General 
of  France. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hayden  Boyers  spent 
the  summer  in  study  and  sight-seeing 
in  and  about  Paris. 

Miss  Jean  Timberman,  Instructor  in 
French  for  the  last  three  years,  com- 
pleted the  work  for  her  Master’s  de- 
gree during  the  summer  school.  Miss 
Timberman’s  thesis  subject  was  "La 
Nature  pittoresque  chez  Verlaine.” 
She  will  spend  this  year  at  home  in 
Columbus,  taking  courses  at  Ohio 
State  university. 


Suggested  Reading 

" To  know  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  learning,  to  be  educated  and 
to  be  unable  still  to  improve  one’s  ed- 
ucation, is  to  bring  one’s  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for  that 
is  not  life  but  death.” 

— Benedetto  Croce. 


The  Human  Body,  by  Logan  Clenden- 
ing.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $5.00.  “Vast- 
ly entertaining,  extensively  illus- 
trated, and  written  with  a Gargan- 
tuan dash,  vigor,  wit,  and  humor 
which  leaves  it  with  no  real  com- 
petitor whatever.  Dr.  Clendening 
has  made  a notable  contribution  to 
the  joy  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to 
the  store  of  common  knowledge.” 
The  enthusiasm  and  literary  skill 
of  the  writer  have  given  us  a book 
which  is  truly  fascinating,  and  quite 
within  the  truth.  Anyone  wishing 
to  review  and  refresh  his  grip  on 
human  physiology  should  read  it. — 
Prof.  Budington. 

Philo.sophy  op  John  Dewey,  by  Rat- 
ner.  Henry  Holt,  N.  Y. — Prof.  Mac- 
Lennan. 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Phy.sic.s,  by 
Henry  Crew.  Williams  & Wilkins 
Co.,  Baltimore.  1928.  $5.00.  From 

the  preface:  “intended  for  readers 
who  have  had  but  little  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  who 
would  be  glad  of  an  informal  in- 
troduction to  this  fascinating  sci- 
ence.”— Prof.  Tucker. 

Storie.s  in  Stone,  Willis  T.  Lee.  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Co.  $3.00. — Prof. 
Hubbard. 

MU.SIC  Teacher-s’  National  Associ-a- 
TioN,  Volume  of  Proceedings  for 
1927.  K.  W.  Gehrkens,  editor.  Pub- 
lished at  86  Gillett  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Contains  interesting  articles 
on  various  phases  of  music  teach- 
ing as  well  as  other  subjects  of  gen- 
eral musical  interest  such  as,  for 
example,  an  article  on  the  harp  by 
Carlos  Salzedo. — Prof.  Gehrkens. 

The  Mo.ney  Illusion,  by  Irving  Fisher. 
Adelphi  Co.  1928.  A brilliantly  con- 
ceived book  by  one  of  the  best- 
known  American  economists.  Writ- 
ten for  the  general  reader,  it  shows 
that  stable  money  is  an  illusion  un- 
der the  present  conditions  even  in 
the  United  States,  and  explains  why 
this  is  true,  why  it  is  of  importance 
to  everyone,  and  how  it  can  be  made 
a fact  instead  of  a mere  illusion. — 
Prof.  Wooster. 

Demo.sthenias  and  Hls  Influence,  by 
C.  D.  Adams.  Longmans  & Green, 
N.  Y.  1927.  Of  a semi-popular  na- 
ture, in  the  series,  Our  Debt  to 
Greece  and  Rome.— Prof.  Utterback. 

Tel.s  Qui’l.s  Furent.  Edouard  Esta- 
unie.  Paris,  Perrin.  1927. — Prof. 
Jameson. 

The  Amerio.an  Secondary  Schcxil.  by 
Dr.  Leonard  V,  Koos,  ’07.  Ginn  & 
Co.  1927.  Professor  Miller. 
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Only  Three  “O”  Men  to  Start  Football  Season 


For  the  last  four  years  the  Oberlin 
football  teams  have  been  constant 
winners.  The  college  has  accepted 
this  record  of  28  games  won,  two  ties 
and  two  defeats  calmly  and  with 
childlike  faith,  confidently  expecting 
another  boom  year.  But  around  the 
football  quarters  there  is  a peculiarly 
tense  atmosphere.  The  boys  know 
what  is  expected  of  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  realize  what  they  are 
up  against.  On  paper  at  least  this 
must  be  figured  a famine  year.  The 
old  guard  have  all  graduated.  Only 
three  letter  men  are  back  from  the 
’27  team — Capt.  “Dutch”  Hotter  and 
“Micky”  Parks,  guards,  and  Abe  Mar- 
tin, center.  Vic.  Gowdy,  center  of  ’26 
team,  is  also  expected,  but  has  not 
reported  yet.  Not  only  did  most  of 
the  regulars  graduate  but  a large 
number  of  the  squad  were  seniors  and 
will  not  be  back.  Only  eight  men  of 
the  ’27  varsity  squad  are  on  hand  to 
share  in  the  season’s  work.  There 
are  several  of  these  men  who  should 
come  through  this  year. 

The  offense  will  doubtless  be  built 
around  A1  Butzberger.  He  was  the 
sophomore  find  of  ‘27  but  was  out 
most  of  the  season  with  a broken 
shoulder.  “Butz”  is  a triple  threat 
man  and  always  dangerous.  The  only 
other  backs  with  varsity  experience 
are  John  Neubauer  of  John  Marshall 
high  school,  Cleveland,  and  Brooks, 
who  hails  from  Montana.  These  two 
men  are  rather  light,  but  smart,  last 
ball  players. 

On  the  line  besides  the  three  letter 
men  will  be  “Giant”  Novotny  of  Ely- 
ria, the  big  weight  man,  and  Ralph 
Holder  of  Lorain.  These  men  are 
last  tacklers  and  are  expected  to  play 
great  ball  this  year. 

The  big  problem  on  the  line  will  be 
to  find  some  wing  men  that  will  make 
a fair  showing. 

Of  the  six  men  used  last  year  four 
graduated  and  a fifth  is  not  return- 
ing. There  is  a rumor  around  that 
Jim  Barnes,  the  big  track  and  basket- 
ball star,  is  coming  out  this  fall,  but 
he  has  not  reported  yet.  “Cotton” 
Kiracofe  is  the  only  end  man  on  the 
squad  with  varsity  experience.  Of 
the  new  men  “Forie”  Adams  of  Ely- 
ria and  Roll  Gladieux  of  Waite  High, 
Toledo,  seem  to  stand  out. 

All  in  all  Coach  MacEachron  lias  a 
miglity  green  squad  to  lie  facing  a 
schedule  with  seven  strong  veteran 
teams.  With  Heideltierg  for  Septem- 
ber 29,  followed  by  Akron  and  Woos- 


ter, Coach  Mac  knows  that  only  a rab- 
bit loot  or  some  other  good  luck  can 
stave  oft  one  or  two  defeats.  The  team 
should  develop  with  experience,  but 
in  the  second  half  of  the  schedule  are 
Miami,  Mount  Union,  Case  and  Re- 
serve. They  all  look  like  tough  nuts 
now,  especially  the  first  two. 

The  coaches  and  older  players  real- 
ize that  it  is  going  to  be  stiff  going  to 
land  above  the  500  percent  mark  this 
year. 


Football  Schedule 

Sept.  29 — Heidelberg  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  6 — Akron  at  Akron 
Oct.  13 — Wooster  at  Oberlin 
(Home  Coming) 

Oct.  20 — Case  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  27 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance 
Nov.  3 — Rochester  at  Rochester 
Nov.  10 — Miami  at  Oberlin 

(Dad’s  and  Mother”s 
Day) 

Nov.  17 — Western  Reserve  at 
Cleveland 
(Migration  Day) 


Changes  in  Offices 

Changing  an  attic  into  an  oiilce  was 
the  task  of  masons  and  carpenters 
during  September  when  a part  of 
the  third  floor  of  the  Administration 
Building  became  the  office  of  the 
Alumni  Records  hitherto  on  the 
ground  floor  in  connection  with  Sec- 
retary Jones’  office.  Large  dormer 
windows  have  been  placed  in  the 
west  roof  of  the  building,  giving  light 
and  air.  The  elevator,  long  in  dis- 
use, has  been  repaired  and  put  in  op- 
eration. The  Alumni  Records  office 
continues  in  charge  of  Miss  Alice 
Smith,  under  Secretary  George  M. 
Jones’  direction. 

Mr.  Jacob  D.  Cox  original  donor 
of  the  building  has  contributed  $10,000 
toward  the  expense  of  repairs. 

The  vacated  room  on  the  ground 
floor  has  become  the  office  of  the  new 
Admissions  officer,  Mr.  William  H. 
Seaman. 

At  the  .Men’s  Building  an  archway 
has  been  cut  from  the  Alumni  Office 
into  the  hallway  leading  to  the  old 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  office  and  Senate  room. 
The  Bureau  of  Appointments,  Miss 
Ivanore  Barnes,  director,  occupies  the 
former  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphreys,  Per- 
.sonnel  Officer,  has  the  lalter  room. 

'I’he  college  photographer,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Princehorn,  has  loft  the  basement  of 
Peters  Hall  and  has  fine  rooms  and 


equipment  on  the  second  floor  of  West 
Lodge. 

All  Set  for  Home  Coming 

October  13,  a beautiful  autumn  day, 
with  air  crisp  and  clear,  varied  col- 
ored leaves  covering  the  ground  or 
hanging  still  from  the  trees,  autos 
skimming  along  the  concrete  headed 
Oberlinward,  gaily  dressed  students 
thronging  Woodland  Avenue  and 
streaming  through  the  gates  of  the 
athletic  field,  fifty  football  men  in 
crimson  and  gold,  a smaller  number 
in  black  and  gold,  a stadium  packed 
with  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
other  visitors,  much  noise,  and  a foot- 
ball game. 

Are  you  part  of  the  picture?  Hun- 
dreds of  you  will  have  to  be  content 
to  let  your  imaginations  participate 
in  the  Oberlin-Wooster  game  on  Home 
Coming  Day.  But  hundreds  also  may 
be  present  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm, 
excitement,  gaiety  and  fun.  There 
are  enough  loyal  alumni  within  easy 
driving  radius  of  Oberlin  to  pack  the 
stadium  to  overflowing. 

Your  presence  will  of  course  help 
enthuse  the  team,  but  it  will  do  as 
much  for  you  as  for  them.  It  will 
get  you  out  of  your  humdrum  world 
for  a few  hours — away  from  work 
and  worry — amid  the  strong,  vigor- 
ous, gay,  and  noisy  youth  that  make 
up  a large  share  of  the  audience  on 
such  an  occasion.  It  will  take  ten, 
twenty,  forty  years  off  your  shoul- 
ders for  a few  hours. 

Better  than  a visit  to  a doctor  or 
a prescription  from  the  drug  store  is 
a trip  to  Oberlin  on  Home  Coming 
Day.  It  is  an  elixir  of  youth. 

Besides  the  football  game  there  is 
the  mixing  with  fellow  alumni  and 
former  teachers — in  the  classrooms 
Saturday  morning,  at  the  game,  at 
the  informal  reception,  at  dinner,  at 
the  all-college  party  in  the  evening. 

Will  you  who  can,  join  in  this  good 
time?  Saturday,  October  13. 

$4,000  for  Lectures 

A sum  of  $4,000  has  been  presented 
to  Oberlin  College  by  James  H.  Cau- 
sey of  Denver,  Colo.,  father  of  Flor- 
ence Causey,  who  graduated  from  the 
college  in  1928,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  Oberlin  speakers  for  "lec- 
tures and  conferences  on  important 
phases  of  international  and  social  re- 
lations.” 'I'he  sum  is  to  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  $2,000  being 
available  for  this  use  in  each  of  the 
next  two  school  years,  1928-29  and 
1929-30. 
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K’lmg  and  Fairfield 


Two  resignations  vitally  affecting 
the  work  of  the  Shansi  schools  at 
Taiku,  Shansi,  are  those  of  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Hsiang  Hsi  K’nng  and  the 
secretary-treasurer.  Dr.  Wynn  Cowan 
Fairfield.  It  \vas  known  for  some 
time  that  both  resignations  were  pend- 
ing, but  the  authorities  in  China  and 
America  were  in  hopes  that  the  time 
of  their  taking  effect  could  be  indef- 
initely postponed.  Final  date  of  Dr. 
K’ung’s  resignation  has  not  been  set. 
Dr.  Fairfield  severs  ofiicial  connec- 
tion December  1. 

Dr.  K’ung  finds  his  position  as  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Industry  in 
the  National  Government  of  China  and 
his  other  business  and  governmental 
positions  absorbing  so  much  of  his 
energy  that  he  feels  he  cannot  give 
the  time  that  he  should  to  the  Ober- 
lin  enterprise  in  Shansi.  His  resig- 
nation will  probably  not  be  accepted 
until  his  successor  has  been  chosen. 
It  is  expected  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  schools  will  ask  him  to  accept 
an  honorary  and  advisory  relation- 
ship to  the  work. 

Dr.  Fairfield  is  following  the  advice 
of  physicians  in  making  the  change. 
For  some  years  he  has  suffered  an- 
nually from  hay  fever,  which  the  doc- 
tors feared  was  becoming  chronic  and 
warned  him  that  he  must  seek  a dif- 
ferent climate.  He  and  Mi-s.  Fairfield 
and  their  three  children  will  return 
to  America.  It  is  stated  that  he  will 
become  a secretary  of  the  American 
Board  with  relation  to  their  work  in 
the  Orient. 

Both  men  have  been  related  to  the 
Shansi  schools  from  the  first.  Dr. 
K’ung  organized  the  work  in  1907. 
Dr.  Fairfield  went  to  Shansi  in  1910. 

In  1900,  after  completing  his  junior 
year  in  the  North  China  College  of 
the  American  Board,  Mr.  K’ung  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Boxers.  Later  he  came  with  one 
of  his  teachers.  Dr.  Luella  Miner,  ’84, 
to  America  and  was  graduated  from 
Oberlin  in  190G.  The  following  year 


Resign  Shansi  Posts 

he  took  a master’s  degree  at  Yale. 
He  immediately  returned  to  China  to 
organize  the  Oberlin-Shansi  schools, 
of  which  he  has  been  the  head  tor 
twenty  years,  under  the  title  first  of 
principal  and  now  of  president. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  June,  1926,  to  receive  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater,  and 
spent  some  months  here  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Oberlin-Shansi  schools. 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  military 
and  civil  affairs  of  the  Taiku  district 
of  Shansi  Province  in  the  revolution 
of  1911-12;  he  was  a member  of  the 
commission  which  negotiated  the  re- 
turn of  Shantung  Province  to  China 
after  the  Worid  War;  he  has  been  an 
adviser  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  is 
now  the  Minister  of  Commerce  of  the 
Nationalist  government.  He  also  has 
large  business  interests,  and  has  re- 
peatedly declined  governmental  and 
educational  positions  that  would  with- 
draw his  interest  from  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  schools. 

Dr.  Fairfield  is  a graduate  of  Ober- 
lin in  1907  and  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  in  1910.  He  is  a son  and 
grandson  of  Oberlin  graduates  and  a 
grandnephew  of  President  Fairchild. 

After  finishing  in  theology  in  1910 
he  went  to  China  as  missionary  pas- 
tor of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
For  a time  he  was  engaged  in  evangel- 
istic work  in  connection  with  the 
Taiku  station  of  the  American  Board 
in  Shansi.  Meantime  he  did  part- 
time  work  in  the  Oberlin-Shansi 
schools  as  teacher  of  Bible  and  Eng- 
lish and  as  acting  treasurer.  His 
full-time  connection  with  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  Memorial  Association  began  in 
1918. 

Mr.  Fairfield  did  graduate  study  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  Co- 
lumbia Teachers’  Coliege,  New  York 
City,  in  1917-18,  and  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege 1925-26,  receiving  his  master’s 
degree  and  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Oberlin  in  June,  1926. 

Mr.  Fairfield’s  work  in  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  schools  has  been  that  of 
teacher,  secretary-treasurer,  principal, 
and  administrative  dean. 

Alongside  of  Dr.  Fairfield  was  al- 
ways Mrs.  Fairfield  cooperating  and 
sharing  in  the  work.  She  has  been 
a teacher  of  English,  business  man- 
ager, and  treasurer  of  the  schools,  be- 
sides bringing  up  three  children,  main- 
taining a home  that  w'as  constantly 


receiving  fellow  missionaries  and  vis- 
iting Americans.  ,She  has  always 
been  interested  in  the  native  women 
and  contributed  much  to  their  lives. 
Daisie  Gehman  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  1907.  She  went  at  once  to 
China,  where  she  was  associated  with 
Miss  Flora  Heebner,  ’03,  in  evangel- 
istic work  in  ’i’aiku.  In  1910  she  and 
Mr.  Fairfield  were  married. 


Freshmen  Learn  the  Ropes 

The  college  year  officially  began, 
as  it  has  for  the  past  three  years, 
with  Freshman  Week,  September  14- 
19,  and  this  year  for  the  first  time  the 
students  of  the  Conservatory  partici- 
pat“d  in  the  exercises. 

Freshman  Week  is  considered  of 
such  importance,  in  enabling  the  new 
classes  to  get  started  upon  their  col- 
lege work  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances than  would  otherwise  be 
possible,  that  attendance  is  required 
of  all  who  enter  as  freshmen. 

Besides  becoming  fairly  familiar  be- 
forehand with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  to  work  for  the  next 
four  years,  the  members  of  the  classes 
were  able  to  get  done  certain  prelim- 
inary exercises  which  properly  pre- 
cede the  regular  business  of  the  year, 
and  began  their  acquaintance  with 
each  other  unhampered  by  the  dis- 
tracting presence  of  a large  body  of 
older  students.  During  Freshman 
Week  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  College  and  Conservatory,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  faculties,  and  a 
number  of  upperclass  students  were 
at  the  services  of  the  cla.sses,  ready 
to  contribute  in  every  possible  way 
to  the  success  of  the  week. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  the  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  completed  their 
registration  for  the  work  of  the  year; 
took  physical  examinations;  partici- 
pated in  a general  scholastic  aptitude 
test;  heard  lectures  upon  the  use  of 
the  library,  how  to  study,  care  of 
health,  management  of  finances,  col- 
lege regulations  and  customs,  require- 
ments in  regard  to  studies  and  grades, 
visited  the  library  and  the  art  mu- 
seum in  small  groups  under  the  guid- 
ance of  conductors  provided  by  those 
institutions:  and  elected  the  officers 
of  the  classes  for  the  first  semester. 

There  are  approximately  160  men 
and  176  women  in  the  college  class,  a 
total  of  336.  In  the  conservatory 
there  are  133  men  and  women  en- 
tering. 
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Conservatory  Inaugurates  Freshman  Week 


The  Artist  Recitals  tor  the  first  se- 
mester are  to  he: 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Oct.  23 
Tito  Schipa,  Tenor,  Oct.  30 
Harold  Bauer,  Pianist,  Nov.  6 
The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Nov.  27 
Albert  Spalding,  Violinist,  Jan.  22 
St.  Olat  Lutheran  Choir,  Jan.  23 
All  ot  the  recitals  but  that  of  the 
St.  Olat  Choir  are  at  7:30,  the  choir 
appearing  at  3:00  p.  m.  All  these 
names  are  familiar  to  the  world  and 
the  Artist  Recital  Committee  feels 
that  this  is  the  best  course  that  has 
been  offered  in  Oberlin.  At  least  it 
is  the  most  expensive  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  of  the  alumni  near  by  will 
subscribe  for  the  series.  Mail  orders 
may  now  be  sent  to  the  Conservatory 
office.  The  most  you  can  pay  for  a 
reserved  seat  for  all  six  of  these  con- 
certs is  ?6  and  you  may  have  a course 
ticket  for  .$5  or  $4. 

This  fall  the  Conservatory  inaug- 
urated a Freshman  Week  for  its  first 
year  students.  Faculty  and  students 
alike  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results 
already  apparent.  There  were  tests 
in  Ear  Training  and  friendly  talks 
that  introduced  the  students  to  the 
Oberlin  ideals.  The  newcomers  met 
the  faculty  at  a dinner  on  the  lawn 
of  Barrows  House.  The  after  dinner 
entertainment  included  charades,  geo- 
graphical and  musical,  the  Siamese 
twins  brought  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Breckenridge,  late  ot  Mexico,  and  a 
parody  on  a popular  song  by  Mr. 
Yeamans,  late  of  Paris.  A few  lines 
from  the  chorus  on  the  “Pie-ano”  will 
be  appreciated  a bit  later  by  the 
guests.  They  run  like  this: 

I play  my  piece  alright; 

I want  to  play  on  Wednesday  night. 
But  I get  such  a fright. 

And  that’s  my  weakness  now. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  students 
were  guests  for  supper  at  the  homes 
of  the  faculty.  The  freshmen  appear 
above  the  average  and  give  added  con- 
fidence in  the  rather  new  method  of 
selection  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
musical  ability  plus. 

The  department  ot  History  and  Crit- 
icism of  Music  has  a wonderful  new 
Panatrope,  with  sufficient  electric  am- 
plification to  be  used  in  Warner  Hall 
tor  the  illustration  of  artist  recital 
and  other  programs.  The  department 
has  added  another  room  where  stu- 
dents will  have  free  opportunity  to 
listen  to  records  and  study  more  in- 
tensively the  works  presented  in 
class. 


Among  changes  in  studios,  one 
notes  that  Mr.  Goerner  is  now  in  War- 
ner with  a fine  new  grand  piano, 
which  will  be  a delight  in  the  ensem- 
ble classes  under  his  direction.  Mr. 
Arthur  Williams  has  Mr.  Goerner’s 
former  studio  in  Rice  Hall,  where  he 
will  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
School  Music  Department. 
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United  Church  Has  New 
Pastor 

Dr.  James  Austin  Richards  of  Win- 
netka.  111.,  is  announced  as  the  new 
pastor  of  the  United  Congregational 
Church.  The  church  has  been  with- 
out a pastor  since  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl  in  August 
1927.  The  church  now  uses  the  re- 
modeled First  Church  auditorium. 

Dr.  Richards  has  been  pastor  ot  the 
Winnetka  Congregational  church  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  previous  to  his 
going  there  he  held  pastorates  at 
Newport,  R.  1.,  and  Boston.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1904. 

The  new  pastor  has  a wife  and 
three  children.  One  daughter  is  a 
senior  in  Wellesley  and  the  other  is 
in  Carleton  college.  His  son  is  of 
high  school  age. 

Ho  expects  to  begin  his  work  in 
Oberlin  October  21. 


Oil  Trial  in  Turkey 

Miss  Lucile  Day  ot  the  class  of 
1922,  who  has  been  a teacher  at  the 
American  Girls’  School,  Brousa,  Tur- 
key, was  one  of  three  under  arrest 
last  year  by  the  Turkish  government 
charged  with  religious  propaganda. 
While  awaiting  trial  she  was  busy  on 
the  first  game  book  to  be  published 
in  Turkey.  She  states  that  Turks  love 
to  play,  and  welcome  the  Americans’ 
help  in  teaching  them  new  games. 

When  Miss  Day  was  applying  for 
appointment  under  the  American 
Board  for  work  in  Turkey,  she  was 
given  a very  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination by  Dr.  Stevenson  of  El- 
Paso.  When  weight  and  measure- 
ments had  been  taken,  the  doctor 
looked  critically  at  Miss  Day  and  then 
said,  “You  know,  the  Turks  wilt  like 
you!” 

"Why?”  she  asked  interestedly. 

“Well,”  drawled  Dr.  Stevenson,  “I’ll 
have  to  tell  you  a story  first.  I went 
to  see  a movie  last  week,  in  which  a 
very  slim  princess  was  about  to  be 
tried  by  the  Turkish  court.  But  she 
knew  that  Turks  liked  fat  ladies  best, 
so  at  length  she  made  herself  a rubber 
coat,  fitting  tightly  at  the  arms, 
ankles  and  neck,  and  then  blew  it  up 
— thus  becoming  beautifully  rotund. 
On  entering  the  court,  she  found  all 
eyes  bent  upon  her  in  appraisal,  and 
the  judge  dismissed  the  case  at  once, 
stating  that  anyone  so  delightful  could 
never  have  done,  nor  would  do  any- 
thing wrong.  The  princess,  pleased 
with  her  success,  was  backing  away, 
when  whoop!  She  went  straight  into 
a cactus,  which  punctured  her  suit, 
and  then  the  fun  began  ....  That’s 
enough,  I think,  to  explain  why,”  add- 
ed Dr.  S. 

However,  when  she  walked  into 
the  Turkish  court  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary and  on  subsequent  occasions 
there  were  no  such  appraising 
looks.  Times  have  changed  in  Tur- 
key! Outside  onlookers,  ready  tor  a 
scandal,  sneered  and  looked  hostile. 
One  old  woman  said,  “Look  how 
they’re  laughing  now!  But  just  wait 
until  they  come  out  and  then  look  at 
them!”  She  had  just  seen  a man 
condemned  to  be  hung  for  having 
murdered  a fellow-citizen,  and  she 
was  ready  for  blood.  I'm  afraid  she, 
with  several  others,  were  disappoint- 
ed, for  the  teacliers  were  smiling  as 
they  came  out  as  well  as  when  they 
went  in. 

The  question  as  to  whether  tlie 
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three  ladies  had  ever  been  on  trial 
before  need  hardly  to  have  been 
asked,  for  the  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  cross  their  legs,  a matter  evi- 
dently of  most  gross  neglect  of  court 
etiquette.  Although  sternly  corrected 
by  the  judge  and  the  attending  police, 
an  occasional  slip-of-the-memory  and 
tiredness  of  sitting  straight  and  flat- 
footed,  would  cause  a repeated  stern 
correction. 

The  accusation  came  indirectly 
through  a dismissed  teacher  who 
used  this  as  a means  of  revenge. 
After  five  adjourned  sessions  of  the 
court  the  three  teachers  were  found 
guilty  and  Miss  Day  was  sentenced  to 
three  days'  imprisonment  in  the 
school. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  su- 
preme court,  which  shortly  acquitted 
the  teachers.  The  local  court  at 
Brousa  must  now  reconsider  the  case. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Day  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe  and  is  teaching  this 
fall  in  the  American  School  for  Girls 
in  Salonica,  Greece.  She  expects  to 
be  home  on  furlough  next  year,  hoping 
to  reach  Oberlin  in  time  for  com- 
mencement. 


Invites  Suggestions  as  to 
Continuing  Education 

Miss  Florence  Snow,  Alumnae  Sec- 
retary at  Smith  College,  President  of 
the  American  Alumni  Council,  has 
announced  that  the  Aims  and  Poli- 
cies Committee  of  the  Council  will 
join  with  the  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Adult  Education 
in  a study  of  the  possibilities  of  con- 
tinuing education  after  graduation. 

Alumni  or  alumnae  are  urged  to  send 
any  suggestions  for  the  continuation 
of  education  after  graduation  to  Miss 
Snow,  at  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton, or  to  Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead 
at  Oberlin.  These  suggestions  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  committee  for 
their  consideration. 


Women  Make  Record  Swim 

Three  Oberlin  women,  Laura  E. 
Snell,  '31,  Mary  Ruth  Barlow,  '31,  and 
her  sister,  Harriet  Barlow,  in  Sep- 
tember, established  a swimming  rec- 
ord, when  they  were  the  first  ones  on 
record  to  swim  the  three  miles  across 
Traverse  Bay,  near  Bay  City,  Mich. 

All  three  of  the  women  had  re- 
ceived their  early  swimming  training 
in  Chinese  waters,  the  Misses  Barlow 
learning  near  Ningpo,  China,  where 


their  father.  Dr.  C.  H.  Barlow,  is  lo- 
cated, and  Miss  Snell  in  the  Soochow 
river,  her  father.  Dr.  J.  Snell,  prac- 
ticing in  the  city  of  Soochow,  central 
China. 


Book  Review 

Noiimal  Axn  Elemkntauy  Physical 
DiAoxo.si.s,  by  Da.  W.  R.  Moiiiiisox. 
'10,  and  L.  B.  Chenowetii.  Lea  & 
Febiger,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated. 
133  engravings,  and  3 plates.  384 
pages.  84.00 

This  book  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  Chen- 
oweth  shows  fine  bookmaking  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  and  unusually 
fine  work  on  the  part  of  collaborating 
authors.  While  the  former  is  expect- 


must give  appraisement  of  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals in  a short  time,  rather  than 
the  clinician  absorbed  in  the  unusual 
pathology  or  the  complex  syndrome 
of  a single  case. 

The  contents  show  not  only  careful 
description  of  the  standard  abnormal- 
ities to  which  genus  homo  is  heir  but 
the  authors  also,  apparently  out  of 
their  many  years  experience,  draw 
upon  unusual  points  for  valuable 
comparisons.  Athletic  injuries,  so 
common  now  that  physical  education 
has  graduated  from  dumb-bells  and 
deep-knee  bends,  are  well  handled. 


Annually  shortly  after  College  opens  the  faculty  and  students 
have  picnic  supper  together  — The  Campus  Mixer 


ed,  the  latter,  regardless  of  the  in- 
dividual abilities  of  the  authors,  is 
not  so  easily  achieved.  Damon  and 
Pythias,  peaches  and  cream,  even 
Leaiming  and  Labor  has  been  asso- 
ciated long  enough  to  make  for  pop- 
ular approval  as  well  as  unity.  But 
a man's  life  is  hardly  long  enough  to 
acquire  the  qualities  that  will  war- 
rant the  test  of  joint  authorship.  The 
reviewer  is  delighted  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  device  of  separate  re- 
sponsibility is  not  employed.  No  one 
knows,  except  the  authors,  where 
Chenoweth  begins  and  Morrison  leaves 
off.  So  well  have  they  merged  their 
style  that  were  it  not  for  certain  un- 
suited references  one  could  speak  of 
the  enterprise  as  a regular  Dr.  Jeckyl 
and  Mr.  Hyde  affair. 

While  normal  conditions  are 
stressed  the  work  also  presents  the 
elements  of  diagnosis  of  abnormal- 
ities. It  serves  the  examiner  who 


Well-written,  clear,  adequately  il- 
lustrated, the  book  shows  the  metic- 
ulous care  for  detail  so  appreciated 
by  physicians,  and  so  valued  by  the 
readers  who  do  other  than  imagina- 
tive literature.  There  are  no  glitter- 
ing generalities  to  cause  the  careful 
reader  pain.  Moot  points  are  handled 
judiciously.  Withal,  the  book  may  be 
characterized  as  detailed,  exact,  and 
scientific. 

Jesse  Feiring  Williams. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  work 
on  Kormal  and  Elementary  Physical 
Diagnosis  is  the  second  book  in  the 
Physical  Education  Series  published  by 
Lea  & Febiger  to  be  written  by  Ober- 
lin men;  the  History  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation was  written  by  Dr.  Morrison’s 
predecessor.  Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard. 

Dr.  Morrison,  in  collaboration  with 
Wardlaw,  also  has  a book.  Basketball, 
in  Scribner's  Athletic  Library. 
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More  Class  Babies  Enrolled 
This  Year 

Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  entering 
class  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences have  Oberlin  relatives  accord- 
ing to  figures  just  compiled  from  the 
freshman  application  blanks.  Nearly 
15%  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
alumni.  This  is  a considerable  in- 
crease over  last  year  though  not 
greater  than  two  years  ago. 

Grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
with  Oberlin  connections  are  not  so 
numerous  and  not  a student  indicated 
that  a great  grandparent  had  ever  at- 
tended Oberlin.  There  were  aunts 
and  uncles  and  cousins  galore,  a total 
of  479  relatives.  A number  of  stu- 
dents shortened  their  labor  of  reply 
by  saying  “etc.,”  but  did  not  indicate 
how  many  the  "etc.”  covered.  Clem- 
ent J.  Boyers,  son  of  J.  Clement  and 
Ruth  Johnson  Boyers,  ’07,  gave  the 
highest  count  by  naming  eight  and 
adding,  “and  22  others.” 

No  alumni  from  abroad  seem  to 
have  contributed  a child  to  the  enter- 
ing class  this  year,  though  one  young 
lady  came  from  over  the  line — Carolyn 
E.,  daughter  of  Joseph  R.  Cleverdon, 
’05,  and  Mabelle  White  Cleverdon,  ’07, 
of  Windsor,  Ont. 

Fathers  send  sons  and  mothers  send 
daughters,  it  would  seem  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  single  parents  17 
fathers  have  13  sons  and  lour  daugh- 
ters and  13  mothers  have  10  daughters 
and  three  sons  enrolled.  Nineteen 
students  share  Oberlin  with  both. 

The  class  of  1899  has  five  class 
babies  wearing  freshman  distinctions. 
It  is  one  boy  to  four  girls,  even  a lit- 
tle more  uneven  than  the  usual  sex 
average  in  Oberlin.  1907  is  repre- 
sented by  tour  children.  Minnie  Beard 
Siddall  furnishes  two  girls.  One  par- 
ent began  studying  in  Oberlin  in  1872, 
one  other  parent’s  only  claim  to  be- 
ing in  the  list  is  the  fact  that  she  is 
at  present  a graduate  student  in  the 
college. 

Degree-holding  parents  number  45 
out  of  the  68.  Of  37  fathers  25  hold 
degrees,  and  of  31  mothers  20  liold 
degrees. 

Besides  the  two  faculty  children 
listed  among  the  alumni  there  are  five 
others  contributed  by  faculty  mem- 
bers. President  Wilkins’  son  is  a 
freshman;  Professor  Ward  has  a son 
and  daughter,  and  Professors  Danton 
and  Moore  each  a daughter  in  the 
class. 


Freshman 
Ellwyn  M.  Bails 

John  Henry  Barnard 

Lawrence  W.  Bohrer 
John  W.  Boos,  Jr. 

Clement  J.  Boyers 
CarRton  Eugene  Buell 
Arthur  R.  Burnet,  Jr. 

Ralph  L.  Burry 
Mary  Elizabeth  Chapin 

Josephine  K.  Chase 

Ralph  Wm.  Cheney 
Donald  W.  Church 
Carolyn  E.  Cleverdon 

Marshall  A.  Cook 
Allen  Bruce  Core 
Chester  L.  Dalzell 

Winifred  E.  Dudley 
Philip  L.  Dunkle 
Mary  C.  Durand 

William  C.  Gaige 
Mary  E.  Gibson 
Edna  I.  Gilmore 
Elliott  V.  Grabill 

Alice  L.  Griswold 

Helen  C.  Hawkins 
Margaret  W.  Hutchison 
Barbara  W.  Johnson 
Helen  H.  McCord 
Katherine  C.  McCullough 

Edward  A.  Mosher 

John  G.  Olmstead,  Jr. 
Marian  T.  Olsen 
Jeanie  Margaret  Pocock 

Harriet  Reid 
John  F.  Root 
Paul  W.  Schmitkons 

Helen  E.  Searle 
Elizabeth  A.  Shaffer 
Miriam  A.  Sherk 

Frances  A.  Siddall 
Marian  P.  Siddall 
Donald  S.  Simpson 

Mariette  Simpson 

George  R.  Swiiney 
Harry  L.  Thomsen 

John  E.  Westervelt 

Edwin  T,.  Whitmer 
Gertrude  L.  Wilson 
James  W.  Webster 


Parent  Year 

( Harry  W.  Bails  ’04 

I Edith  Miller  Bails  ’04 

( Dr.  John  E.  Barnard  ’9g 

( Clara  Dudley  Barnard  ’9g 

William  C.  Bohrer  ’27 

Dr.  John  W.  Boos  ’94 

( J.  Clements  Boyers  ’07 

I Ruth  J.  Boyers  ’07 

Rev.  Seth  H.  Buell  ’OO 

( Arthur  R.  Burnet  t’lO 

\ Mary  Coleman  Burnet  ’09-'10 

Andrew  G.  Burry  ’98-’00 

William  H.  Chapin  ’04 

( Paul  Chase  ’98-’01 

j Florence  Anderson  Chase  ’98-’01 

( Ralph  L.  Ch"iiey  ’98 

I Frances  S.  Cheney  ’01 

John  A.  Church  ’OO-’Ol 

( Joseph  R.  Cleverdon  ’05 

[ Mabelle  White  Cleverdon  ’07 

j Edwin  I.  Cook  ’80-’81 

I Flora  Abell  Cook  ’01 

Harley  R.  Core  ’05 

\ James  C.  Dalzell  ’10 

\ Alize  Lawton  Dalzell  ’07-’08 

( Carl  H.  Dudley  ’99-’02 

I Hortense  Mapes  Dudley  ’06-’07 

R.  Barclay  Simmons  1-’13 

( Edward  Durand  ’93 

I Mary  E.  Bennett  Durand  ’93 

Frederick  H.  Gaige  ’09 

Mabel  Fauver  Gibson  ’01 

Clifford  F.  Gilmore  ’97 

Ethelbert  V.  Grabill  ’96 

S Wells  L.  Griswold  ’94 

I Frances  Fitch  Griswold  ’94 

Alice  Coburn  Hawkins  ’99 

Jennie  Eckels  Hutchison  ’9S-’99 

Emma  Hart  Johnson  ’96 

Robert  L.  McCord  ’90-’93 

Mary  Parsons  McCullough  ’07 

( Edward  C.  Mosher  ’90-’91 

I Jessie  Adams  Mosher  ’89-’91 

5 John  G.  Olmstead  ’06 

Louise  H.  Olmstead  g.’25-’28 

Grace  Tenney  Olsen  ’99 

( Fred  H.  Pocock  ’04 

( Jeanie  MacMillan  Pocock  ’06 

Alice  Charles  Reid  ’02 

John  A.  Root  ’92-’93 

Henry  William  Schmitkons  ’95 

( Homer  A.  Searle  ’05-’07 

I Edith  Clarke  Searle  ’06 

Georgia  Dole  Shaffer  ’92-’93 

(Wilfred  H.  Sherk  ’99 

I Bertha  Doane  Sherk  ’99 

Minnie  Beard  Siddall  ’91 

Minnie  Beard  Siddall  ’91 

Florence  Stewart  Simpson  ’07-’08 

( Dr  Clarence  E.  Simpson  ’99 

] Anne  Patton  Simpson  ’99 

Bertha  Robbins  Swaney  ’04-'05 

Imdwig  Thomsen  ’99 

( George  C.  Westervelt  ’72-’S4 

} Emma  Howard  Westervelt  ’OO-’Ol 

Paul  E.  Whitmei'  ’07 

Samuel  H.  Wilson  ’95-’97 

Ethel  Baker  AVehster  ’07-'0S 
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Ecology  Students  Entertained 
by  Cunningham,  ’96 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  of  July  6 contained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  R.  Cunningham 
(Oberlin  ’96)  were  hosts  at  dinner  at 
the  Manito  Golf  Club  last  evening, 
entertaining  in  honor  of  the  group  of 
students  and  faculty  members  of 
Oberlin  College,  who  are  making  an 
extensive  automobile  tour  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham’s daughter.  Miss  Helen  Cun- 
ningham, who  has  been  attending 
Oberlin,  is  a member  of  the  student 
group. 

Also  included  as  guests  at  the  din- 
ner were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  W. 
Mather,  graduates  of  Oberlin,  and 
Arthur  Cunningham,  son  of  the  hosts, 
who  has  recently  returned  to  Spokane 
from  Chicago,  where  he  completed 
his  sophomore  year  at  Rush  Medical 
college. 

There  are  23  in  the  Oberlin  College 
family,  and  the  party  has  just  com- 
pleted a tour  of  Yellowstone  and  Gla- 
cier National  parks.  They  remained 
at  the  Manito  Golf  Club  last  night  and 
are  leaving  this  morning  for  Rainier 
National  park.  From  Rainier  they 
will  continue  to  Los  Angeles,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Ozark  mountains,  and  the  Great 
Smoky  National  park  in  Tennessee. 
The  party  is  carrying  its  own  kitchen 
and  camping  equipment.  The  tour  is 
being  directed  by  Dr.  Lynds  Jones, 
head  of  the  department  of  animal 
ecology.  The  20  students  are  bent  on 
an  intensive  study  of  the  plant,  ani- 
mal and  natural  phenomena  of  the 
sections  visited. 


Allerton  House  in  Chicago 
Sets  Precedent  for  Inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Hotels 

The  Allerton  House,  official  inter- 
collegiate alumni  residence  of  Chi- 
cago, was  the  first  of  the  Intercolle- 
giate Alumni  Hotels  to  open  an  em- 
ployment bureau  for  college  people. 
The  Allerton  House  is  a 1000-room 
club  residence  and  accommodates  on 
the  average  of  nearly  1000  permanent 
guests,  both  men  and  women.  Out  of 
this  number  of  permanent  guests 
there  are  from  500  to  600  college 
graduates. 

The  management,  through  their 
contact  with  so  many  college  people, 
felt  that  the  college  man  or  woman 


coming  to  Chicago  to  look  for  employ- 
ment comes  with  something  to  sell; 
he  or  she  comes  equipped  with  some 
specialized  or  technical  training  and 
is  in  search  of  an  employer  who  wants 
to  buy  his  services.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  employer  who  is 
in  search  of  someone  with  specialized 
or  technical  training  whose  services 
he  wishes  to  buy.  The  one  knows 
that  the  other  exists,  but  does  not 
know  where  to  find  him.  The  object 
of  the  Allerton  House  in  starting  this 
service  was  to  facilitate  the  college 
man’s  getting  in  contact  with  employ- 
ers who  can  offer  him  desirable  em- 
ployment. 

This  service  at  first  was  only  lor 
guests  of  the  Allerton,  but  the  de- 
mands from  the  employers  soon  made 
it  necessary  to  call  on  the  alumni  sec- 
retaries of  various  schools  all  over  the 
United  States  who  in  turn  would  com- 
municate with  interested  alumni. 
Through  their  cooperation  it  has  de- 
veloped by  leaps  and  bounds  and  from 
all  indications  at  present  it  looks  as 
though  this  unique  Allerton  employ- 
ment service  will  become  most  ex- 
tensive. 


From  Jewett  ’02  to  Jewett  ’00 

Riverton,  Wyoming, 
May  26,  1928. 

Dear  Maurice: 

1 came  across,  the  other  day,  a 
letter  you  wrote  me  last  fall,  after  one 
of  the  Oberlin  football  games.  In 
this  letter  you  said  something  about 
the  caliber  of  the  Oberlin  team  and 
also  mentioned  that  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference does  not  make  a fetish  of 
football  as  the  Big  Ten  and  other 
teams  do,  etc.  This  reminded  me  of 
a conversation  I had  some  weeks  ago 
with  a Mr.  McLaren,  football  coach  at 
University  of  Wyoming.  He  came  to 
Wyoming  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  coached  for  several 
years  and  he  is  a graduate  of  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  During  our 
conversation,  it  came  out  that  1 was 
an  Oberlin  man  and  he  spoke  very 
highly  of  Oberlin  and  especially  its 
reputation  in  football.  1 judged  that 
his  team  had  played  Oberlin,  that 
he  had  seen  the  Oberlin  team  in 
action  a number  of  times  and  had  run 
up  against  athletic  authorities  from 
Oberlin.  He  said  that  Oberlin  al- 
ways turned  out  high  class  teams, 
which  ranked  up  well  in  the  confer- 
ence. He  said  he  often  wondered 
how  they  could  do  it,  one  year  after 
another,  without  a large  student 
body  to  draw  from,  with  coaching 


facilities  much  inferior  to  those  found 
in  other  schools.  He  said  it  must  be 
the  spirit,  the  traditions,  which  ac- 
counted for  it.  I felt  that  it  was 
rather  a high  compliment,  coming 
from  a professional  coach  and  one 
who  had  coached  a team  in  the  same 
conference.  I thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  this  viewpoint,  and  when 
1 ran  across  your  letter  it  reminded 
me  to  write  you.  Jim. 

Where  Does  Oberlin  Now 
Stand? 

My  dear  John: 

Your  good  letter  of  September  12th 
received  and  I thank  you  for  it. 
Whether  the  little  article  I sent  you  in 
my  previous  letter  is  printed  or  not  is 
immaterial.  I appreciate  your  po- 
sition as  editor  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, as  to  controversial  matter. 

But  when  I was  in  Oberlin  and  try- 
ing to  manage  a track  team  and  work 
up  some  enthusiasm  that  would  carry 
on  and  produce  state  championships 
in  subsequent  years,  I got  in  a habit 
of  coming  to  you  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance. That  habit  still  clings  to 
me. 

I am  concerned,  possibly  needlessly, 
about  Oberlin’s  attitude  toward  the 
coming  Presidential  election.  Is  the 
college  taking  an  active  and  vigorous 
part  against  the  forces  that  are  now 
seeking  to  repeal  or  nullify  the  18th 
Amendment  and  its  supporting  act,  or 
is  the  college  passive  and  disin- 
terested, taking  neither  a pronounced 
nor  united  stand  in  the  campaign? 

I have  before  me  two  booklets,  one 
entitled  “Oberlin,”  and  the  other  en- 
titled “A  History  of  Honor,”  both  of 
which  were  published  in  1923.  Let 
me  quote  extracts  from  each: 

"Oberlin.  In  Northern  Ohio  stands 
a courageous  old  College,  which,  for 
almost  a hundred  years  now,  has 
pushed  steadily  and  persistently  ahead 
in  spite  of  hardship  and  repeated  op- 
position, marched  invariably  in  the 
vanguard  of  every  big  question  facing 
the  country  through  the  years,  pur- 
sued tirelessly  and  faithfully  the  vis- 
ion of  right  as  it  saw  it  . . . .” 

“In  the  face  of  bitterest  opposition 
Oberlin  took  a firm  stand  for  aboli- 
tion . . . .” 

“An  Oberlin  graduate  founded  the 
Anti-Saloon  movement  in  America. 
The  first  conference  was  held  in  the 
Oberlin  Library  and  the  first  public 
meeting  in  the  Oberlin  church.” 

“From  the  outset  to  the  present 
time,  Oberiin  men  and  women  as  lec- 
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turers,  organizers,  and  executives, 
have  been  a mainstay  of  the  move- 
ment for  Prohibition.” 

“Just  because  the  College  linked 
itself  thus  from  the  beginning  with 
great  moral  movements,  it  was  na- 
tional in  aim,  in  consciousness,  in  con- 
stituency, and  in  influence.” 

“Oberlin  has  been  aggressively  right 
upon  all  the  great  questions  that  have 
agitated  the  country  since  her  exist- 
ence ....  and  I doubt  not  that  she 
will  be  aggressively  right  upon  the 

questions  that  may  arise ” 

Is  Oberlin  aggressive  at  all  in  the 
issue  that  now  agitates  the  country? 
If  she  is,  then  my  concern  is  needless. 
But  if  Oberlin  is  not  taking  an  ag- 
gressive part  is  there  anything  that 
you  and  I can  do  to  help  stir  her  into 
activity,  to  help  maintain  and  con- 
tinue that  History  of  Honor? 

Sincerely, 

FREDEracK  W.  Smith,  '09. 


Library  Additions 

A generous  gift  of  $6,000  from  Mr. 
Andrew  H.  Noah  of  Akron,  Ohio,  a 
former  student  of  the  college  and  a 
member  of  its  board  of  trustees,  will 
make  possible  the  purchase  of  the 
very  valuable  library  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Friedrich  A.  Loofs,  Ph.D., 
Th.D.,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Halle,  Germany.  Professor  Loofs  was 
the  Haskell  lecturer  at  Oberlin  in 
1911-12,  and  his  library  is  said  to  be 
an  unusually  fine  collection  of  books 
In  the  field  of  New  Testament  liter- 
ature and  history  and  will  be  a great 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  college 
and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology. 

Mr.  Noah  in  making  the  gift  for 
the  purchase  of  this  important  private 
library  pays  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  teacher  and  friend,  the 
late  Professor  A.  T.  Swing,  in  whose 
memory  the  gift  is  made. 


Oberlin  Has  Many  Authors 

Oberlin  ranks  second  among  the 
cities  of  Ohio  in  the  number  of  au- 
thors who  produced  new  books  dur- 
ing 1927,  according  to  figures  given 
out  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
Cleveland  was  the  only  city  to  top 
Oberlin  in  the  list.  Cincinnati  was 
third  and  Dayton  fourth.  If  Ohio 
alumni  regardless  of  residence  were 
added  it  would  raise  Oberlin’s  total 
of  eight,  as  Theodore  E.  Burton.  '72, 
and  Newton  D.  Baker,  h.'23,  are  given 
In  the  Cleveland  list. 


“ Child  of  the  Devil  ” 

My  dear  Sir:  — 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cochran  has  furnished 
the  following  note  on  an  old  Finney 
story  and  permits  me  to  send  it  for 
publication.  The  story  is  still  re- 
peated, but  probably  not  known  to  all 
the  later  alumni,  that  Mr.  Finney  one 
morning  met  a young  lady,  who,  we 
may  guess,  had  not  responded  entirely 
to  his  views.  His  salutation  was, 
“Good  morning,  child  of  the  devil!” 
Her  reply  was,  “Good  morning 
father!  ” 

Mr.  Cochran  says:  The  “child 

of  the  devil  ” story,  with  the 
bright  repartee  was  attributed  to 
Mary  P.  Dascomb,  ’60,  Cora  Cough- 
lan,  ’67,  Frances  Beaumont,  ’68,  and 
Phoebe  Haynes.  I think  either  of 
those  women  might  have  made  such 
a retort.  I asked  Fanny  Beaumont 
once  if  she  was  the  witty  party  and 
she  said  she  could  not  possibly  have 
made  such  a remark  to  Mr.  Finney. 
“I  will  tell  you  a true  story  about  him 
which  pleases  me  better.  I was  born 
in  England.  My  parents  moved  to 
Wisconsin  while  I was  still  young. 
When  I grew  up  I wanted  to  go  to 
college.  They  said  that  there  was 
only  one  college  they  would  let  me  go 
to  — Oberlin.  They  had  heard  Mr. 
Finney  preach  in  England  and  said 
there  was  no  man  like  him  in  all  the 
world.  I went  by  way  of  Milwaukee, 
steamer  across  Lake  Michigan  to 
Grand  Haven,  cars  to  Detroit.  I was 
to  take  the  steamer,  Detroit,  to  Cleve- 
land. While  waiting  on  the  dock  at 
Detroit  for  the  Cleveland  boat  which 
was  coaling  somewhere  below,  I no- 
ticed a very  tall  man  walking  about 
restlessly  and  making  occasional  in- 
quiries at  the  steamboat  office.  While 
young  men  and  women  were  chatter- 
ing all  about  me  I was  alone  and 
knew  no  one.  Suddenly  the  tall  man 
stopped  and  said  to  me,  ‘Young  lady, 
the  boat  will  not  be  here  for  an  hour. 
Won’t  you  go  with  me  and  my  wife 
and  have  something  to  eat  while  we 
wait?’  He  was  so  kind  1 accepted  at 
once,  and  they  made  me  feel  perfect- 
ly at  home.  This  man  asked  me  many 
questions  about  England,  what  part  I 
came  from,  my  parents’  names,  etc. 
I was  surprised  at  his  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  geography  of  that 
country  and  with  certain  well  known 
ministers  and  public  men.  When  the 
boat  came  in  sight,  he  and  his  wife 
went  off  to  attend  to  their  baggage. 
A young  lady  stepped  up  to  me  and 


said:  ’You  have  been  having  a good 
time.  Do  you  know  who  that  man  is 
you  were  talking  to?’  I said,  ‘No,  I 
only  know  that  he  is  a perfect  gentle- 
man.’ She  said,  'That  is  Charles  G. 
Finney,  President  of  Oberlin  College, 
and  his  wife  used  to  have  charge  of 
the  young  ladies  attending  college. 
You’re  in  luck.’” 

1 may  subjoin  the  remark  that  I 
can  hardly  imagine  that  Mr.  Finney 
would  have  addressed  the  docile  and 
religious  Mary  Dascomb  in  this  way, 
or  that  she  would  have  made  that  re- 
ply; for  though  she  might  have  been 
bright  enough  she  would  not  have 
been  so  audacious. 

There  is  a Finney  incident  to  which 
I can,  myself,  bear  witness,  which  I 
have  long  thought  deserved  to  be  put 
on  record.  It  was  during  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Civil  War.  There  had 
been  the  first  Bull  Run  and  the  Mc- 
Clellan fiasco,  the  Hooker  and  the 
Burnside  fiascos,  and  possibly  the  sec- 
ond Bull  Run,  but  it  was  certainly 
before  Antietam.  A day  of  fasting 
and  prayer  was  held  in  the  First 
Church,  I think  in  response  to  a proc- 
lamation from  Washington.  Mr.  Fin- 
ney addressed  the  meeting.  He  was 
not  at  this  time  a very  old  man,  but 
his  health  was  broken  and  his  days  of 
service  were  mostly  over.  I remem- 
ber that  he  was  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  lamenting  that 
he  could  not  go  and  have  a part  in  it. 
By  a sudden  impulse  he  freshened  up 
and  with  an  appropriate  gesture  of  the 
head  exclaimed,  “I  loill  go!  I xoill 
go!”  E.  S.  Steele,  ’72. 


Sacredness  of  Personality 

Sir:— 

I have  just  been  reading  with  a good 
deal  of  care  Basil  Matthew’s  account 
of  the  recent  Jerusalem  Conference. 
There  may  seem  to  be  very  little  con- 
nection between  such  a missionary 
volume  and  freshman  days  at  Ober- 
lin nearly  thirty  years  ago.  However, 
as  I read  the  pages  of  this  significant 
little  book,  my  mind  went  back  re- 
peatedly to  those  college  years  in  the 
early  1900’s  when  President  King  was 
talking  to  us  about  the  “sacredness  of 
Personality.”  The  words  were  re- 
peated so  often  that  some  were  in- 
clined to  smile.  The  cynical  almost 
used  the  phrase  as  a bit  of  college 
slang  to  ring  the  changes  on.  Little 
we  knew  how  we  were  being  intro- 
duced to  the  chief  problem  of  Chris- 
tian strategy  a full  generation  later! 

As  I read  the  Jerusalem  reports,  I 
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am  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
world’s  most  outstanding  problem, 
that  of  race  relations,  is  declared  to 
be  primarily  a question  of  respect  for 
personality.  Similarly,  economic  is- 
sues the  world  around  involve  the 
question  of  personality  versus  profits. 
In  the  rural  field  mechanical  progress 
has  been  much  more  rapid  than  cul- 
tural advance,  and  the  basic  need  for 
economic  reconstruction  is  in  order 
that  rural  people  may  have  a more 
abundant  life. 

In  other  words,  wherever  one  turns 
these  days,  to  whatever  nation  and  in 
whatever  field  of  the  world’s  life,  one 
rufis  into  this  problem  of  the  sacred- 
ness of  personality.  It  is  like  meet- 
ing a long  lost  friend. 

I wonder  if  President  King  him- 
self, in  the  autumn  of  1901,  talking  to 
Oberlin  freshmen,  had  any  idea  that 
twenty-seven  years  later  at  a world 
conference  the  representatives  of  fifty 
nations  would  be  using  the  very 
phrase  which  he  dinned  into  our  ears 
so  faithfully  that  we  could  never  for- 
get it. 

One  of  the  complaints  against  mod- 
ern education  often  is  that  it  is  not 
abreast  with  the  real  problems  of  con- 
temporary life.  In  this  case,  Oberlin 
was  anticipating  by  a full  generation 
the  chief  problem  of  world  wide  civ- 
ilization. 

May  we  dare  to  hope  that  the  col- 
lege is  now  a generation  ahead  and 
that  the  major  ideals  now  being 
taught  will  emerge  in  their  full  sig- 
nificance only  by  the  time  the  cen- 
tury is  more  than  halt  gone? 

My  guess  is  that  such  teachers  as 
President  King  and  Dean  Bosworth 
will  loom  larger  and  larger  as  the 
decades  go  by.  A Sunday  or  two 
ago  I heard  the  outstanding  Negro  of 
Wichita  declare  in  a union  young 
peoples’  meeting  that  he  wanted 
nothing  for  his  race  which  ought 
not  to  be  available  also  for  all  races. 
I asked  him  if  he  had  stolen  his 
language  from  Dean  Bosworth,  but 
he  confessed  that  he  had  never  read 
a single  book  by  the  good  Dean.  As 
he  spoke,  I could  almost  hear  Dean 
Bosworth’s  voice  pleading  for  "a  fair 
chance  for  all  men  at  all  good 
things.” 

Of  course  such  basic  ideas  are  gen- 
eric and  no  one  or  two  teachers  have 
a copyright  on  them.  But  it  is  a great 
thing  to  have  had  teachers  who  have 
sown  in  one’s  thinking  the  seeds  of 
ideas  which  are  seriously  needed  at 
the  end  of  a third  decade. 

Ross  W.  Anderson. 


Bid  Oberlin  Be  Religious 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

Recently  there  has  been  open  crit- 
icism of  the  attitude  of  the  college 
student  towards  the  church.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  the  average  stu- 
dent has  no  time  or  interest  tor  re- 
ligious considerations.  Yet  in  the 
Literary  Digest  tor  June  23,  1928, 
there  appears  a very  significant  arti- 
cle about  a prize  which  was  awarded 
to  a Jew,  tor  his  Christian  conduct. 
This  young  man,  Louis  Behr,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  gives  praise 
to  his  liome  training  and  parents  and 
certain  teachers  who  gave  him  an 
example  of  Christian  living  as  well  as 
instruction.  He  adds:  "I  am  not  un- 
like hundreds  of  other  men  on  the 
campus,  and,  inasmuch  as  all  relig- 
ions are  essentially  the  same  . . .” 

This  comes  from  a state  university 
where  the  individual  student  cannot 
have  the  consideration  which  a 
smaller  college  can  give.  Oberlin 
has  been  known  in  the  past  as  a col- 
lege founded  by  godly,  religious  men 
and  women,  and  her  leaders  have  re- 
spected and  honored  that  noble  heri- 
tage. The  outlook  of  Oberlin  has 
been  that  of  a world  vision  in  relig- 
ious as  well  as  intellectual  fields  of 
thought.  It  is  the  hope  and  prayer 
of  the  aiumni  that  with  all  the  pro- 
gressive steps  which  the  college  must 
take,  she  will  maintain  the  sound  re- 
ligious foundation,  without  which  no 
man  or  woman  can  be  fully  prepared 
for  life.  Alice  H.  Cole,  '09. 

Grahams  Are  Entertained  at 
Athens,  Greece 

While  on  their  trip  to  the  Near  East 
last  spring  Dean  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W. 
Graham  spent  a week  at  Athens, 
Greece.  They  were  the  guests  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Pye, 
’09,  of  the  School  of  Religion,  Old 
Phaleron. 

During  the  following  week  Dr.  Gra- 
ham delivered  a series  of  lectures  at 
the  School  of  Religion  upon  "The 
Task  of  the  Preacher,”  the  themes  of 
his  daily  lectures  being:  “The  Preach- 
er as  Priest,  as  Prophet,  as  Teacher, 
and  as  Shepherd.” 

Dr.  Graham  preached  on  Sunday 
morning  at  the  American  Junior  col- 
lege, Old  Phaleron,  and  was  much  en- 
joyed by  the  students  of  both  the 
schools  on  the  several  occasions  when 
he  addressed  them. 

A reception  was  given  in  honor  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  at  the  home  of 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pye.  There  were  pres- 
ent The  Honorable  Mr.  Skinner,  Uni- 
ted States  Ambassador  to  Greece, 
and  Mrs.  Skinner;  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  two  American  schools 
in  Old  Phaleron  and  of  the  American 
community,  and  Greek  and  Armenian 
pastors  and  other  friends  from  Athens 
and  its  environs. 

On  Friday  evening  an  Oberlin  din- 
ner was  given,  also  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pye.  Crimson  poppies 
and  gold  calendulas  richly  decorated 
the  tables.  Dr.  Pye  called  for  old- 
time  "scrape”  stories,  some  of  which 
even  at  this  date  and  distance,  seemed 
almost  unwillingly  divulged. 

The  Oberlinites  present  were:  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Bates,  ’76,  (teaching  at  the 
School  of  Religion,  1927-1928),  Dr. 
Jesse  Mardin,  Dartmouth,  '95,  (N.  E. 
R.,  Athens)  and  Mrs.  Mardin,  Oberlin, 
’93,  A.  E.  Pinneo,  ’99,  (teaching  at 
American  Junior  College),  Dr.  Ruth 
Parmelee,  ’07,  (A.  W.  H.  hospital,  Ko- 
kinia,  Athens),  Zoe  Demetracopoulou, 
’23,  (Social  Service,  Athens). 

A final  dinner,  enjoyed  by  members 
and  guests  of  the  Mission  Station,  Old 
Phaleron,  at  the  ever-hospitable  Pye 
home,  was  held  on  Monday,  May  14th, 
and  on  this  occasion  Dr.  Graham  gave 
a resume  of  events  at  the  Jerusalem 
Council.  This  was  warmly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Mission  circle  as  were 
the  many  other  contributions  of  these 
guests  to  the  community  during  their 
brief  stay. 

While  in  this  vicinity.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham  visited  the  mound  at  Mar- 
athon, Delphi,  Old  Corinth,  Mycenae, 
Tyrins,  Nauplia,  and  Epidaurus.  On 
leaving  Athens  they  were  bound  for 
Constantinople.  A.  E.  Pinneo,  ’99. 


Tri-County  Holds  Picnic 

The  Tri-County  (Lorain,  Erie, 
Huron)  Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  picnic  at  Rug- 
gles  Beach  on  Lake  Erie  July  25. 
Two  hundred  enthusiastic  Oberlinites 
headed  by  their  president  George 
Woodruff,  ’15,  enjoyed  an  afternoon  of 
swimming,  baseball,  quoits  and  other 
games.  After  supper  brief  remarks 
were  made  by  President  Wilkins  and 
Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead. 

The  new  officers  are:  President, 
Ernest  Yocom,  Oberlin;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Roy  H.  Williams,  Sandus- 
ky; secretary  and  treasurer,  Helen 
Molyneaux,  Oberlin;  assistant  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs.  John  Barnard, 
Oberlin;  councillors,  Carl  McKellogg, 
Willard,  and  Eva  Sackett,  Lorain. 
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George  B.  Siddall,  ’91,  Dies  Suddenly 


Pneumonia,  following  an  operation, 
took  the  life  of  George  Bennett  Sid- 
dall on  Monday,  August  13.  Mr.  Sid- 
dall had  undergone  an  operation  at 
the  Clereland  Clinic  hospital  on  the 
preceding  Tuesday  and  his  condition 
showed  gradual  recovery  until  pneu- 
monia appeared  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Siddall  was  born  in  Oberlin  in 
1866  and  there  had  his  education  till 
he  graduated  from  college  in  1891. 
During  his  public  school  years  he  also 
carried  work  in  the  conservatory.  For 
two  years  after  graduation  he  served 
as  a clerk  in  the  college  treasurer’s 
office,  teaching  also  for  one  year  in 
the  academy  and  one  year  in  the  con- 
servatory of  music. 

He  moved  to  Cleveland  in  1893  and 
studied  law  at  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity. After  receiving  his  degree 
in  1896  he  began  practice  in  Cleveland 
and  continued  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  bar;  he  was  related  to 
many  civic,  social,  and  music  organi- 
zations. 

He  was  for  many  years  director  of 
church  choirs,  was  organizer  of  the 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.,  a director  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  the  Ohio 
Stone  Quarries,  the  Ohio  Cut  Stone 
Co.,  Perfection  Heater  and  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  and  other  business  organi- 
zations. He  was  organizer  of  the 
Mayfield  Country  club,  a charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  Singers’  club  and 
a member  of  the  Union  club. 

Since  1918  he  had  been  a member 
of  the  college  board  of  trustees,  serv- 
ing on  the  several  college  committees 
— investment,  prudential,  budget,  plan 
and  construction  of  college  buildings. 

Mr.  Siddall  was  married  in  1892  to 
his  classmate,  Nettie  M.  Danielson, 
who  survives  him.  He  is  also  sur- 
vived by  Charles  J.  Siddall  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Siddall 
of  Wells,  Minn.,  and  Dr.  William  A. 
Siddall  of  Cleveland.  Dr.  John  M. 
Siddall,  ’98,  editor  of  the  American 
Magazine,  who  died  in  1923,  was  a 
brother. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  Cleveland, 
burial  was  in  Westwood  cemetery, 
Oberlin.  Dr.  Dan  Bradley,  his  pastor, 
fellow-alumnus  and  fellow  trustee, 
said  in  part  at  his  funeral; 

"We  come  to  mark  the  close  of  a 
life  that  has  been  lived  before  us  with 
singular  strength  and  beauty  and  use- 
fulness. We  are  too  near  it  to  esti- 
mate adequately  its  remarkable  val- 
ues. But  in  our  sense  of  loss  and 


loneliness  we  may  gather  a sheaf  of 
memories  that  connect  themselves 
with  his  more  than  three-score  years 
of  vivid  and  admirable  living. 

“Some  of  us  here  have  known  him 
from  boyhood  in  the  college  town 
where  the  dentist’s  son  grew  with  his 
brothers  to  a manhood,  sturdy,  hand- 
some, happy-hearted  — an  out-of-door 
young  man  — eager  to  live  nobly. 

“We  followed  him — attracted  by  his 
charming  personality  through  college 


— where  his  rare  tenor  voice  was 
heard  in  the  choir  and  in  the  glee 
club.  We  noted  that  in  his  college 
days,  to  carry  out  the  plans  he  had 
in  view,  he  took  work  in  the  college 
treasurer’s  office  where  he  gained  that 
accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
college  finances  which  has  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  college  when 
he  came  to  be  trustee  and  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee.  We  fol- 
lowed him  to  Cleveland  where  he 
studied  law — and  in  the  meantime  as- 
sociated with  a rare  group  of  men  and 
women — idealists,  who  lived  together 
in  the  Goodrich  Social  Settlement. 
Here  also  he  became  the  leader  of 
two  great  choirs,  successively  at 
Woodland  avenue  and  Pilgrim  church, 
where  he  was  a loyal  member  and  a 
trustee  (o  the  last.  We  followed  him 
on  into  the  exacting  tasks  of  business 
in  a great  law  firm,  where  he  was  as- 
sociated with  strong  men,  and  grew 
steadily  from  the  junior  student  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  to  vigorous  leadership. 
We  saw  him  winning  victories  in  the 
management  of  corporations  in  the 


invention  of  legal  ways  to  accomplish 
large  and  useful  service.  We  sat 
with  him  on  boards  of  trust  where  his 
mind  worked  with  orderliness  and  ac- 
curacy to  reach  wise  decisions. 

“We  noted  that  his  idealism  never 
left  him  as  prosperity  came — tor  he 
was  ever  willing  to  give  time  and 
energy  to  bring  about  better  political 
and  social  conditions  in  the  city  which 
he  loved,  and  where  he  came  to  be  a 
stalwart  supporter  of  every  worthy 
cause. 

“In  the  meantime  all  along  the  way 
as  he  prospered  he  had  time  and  pa- 
tience to  give  to  men  and  women  not 
so  fortunate  or  mentally  equipped. 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  gained  new 
courage  from  his  cheery,  tactful  help. 

“We  noted  his  rare  devotion  to  his 
wonderful  mother  in  her  years  of 
loneliness  and  Infirmity.  We  saw  with 
amazement  how  tenderly  he  cared  for 
the  teacher  of  his  voice  as  she  grew 
old  and  feeble.  And  to  not  a few 
youth,  not  alone  of  his  own  kin,  he 
made  possible  the  opening  to  ways 
of  success.  We  noted  in  these  later 
years  his  devotion  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
No  trustee  in  all  its  history  gave  it 
more  time,  thought,  and  close  atten- 
tion, in  services  whose  professional 
value  would  be  estimated  in  thousands 
of  dollars,  but  which  were  rendered 
in  unstinted  measure  without  compen- 
sation. And  never  was  that  service 
more  needed  than  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  college  life. 

“A  strong,  independent,  friendly, 
courageous  character,  confident  in  his 
own  natural  judgment  yet  working 
with  other  men  with  consideration  and 
courtesy  that  sometimes  required  the 
most  rigid  self-control.  So  he  lived 
to  the  end,  his  desk  always  cleared, 
his  tasks  always  in  hand,  each  day’s 
work  well  done.” 


Fliers  Take  Notice 

Alumni  may  now  fly  back  to 
Oberlin  in  their  airplanes  and  be 
sure  not  to  miss  the  town,  for  it  has 
a traffic  sign  looking  heavenward. 
OBERLIN  now  appears  in  22-foot 
letters  on  top  of  a large  lumber  shed 
near  the  New  York  Central  station  on 
South  Main  street. 

An  unofficial  landing  field,  fre- 
quently used  by  planes,  exists  just 
west  of  town  near  Lorain  Street. 
Alumni  would  probably  not  be  ar- 
rested if  they  alighted  on  the  prac- 
tice athletic  fields  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  stadium  and  varsity  foot- 
ball field. 
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Minister  K’ung  Commended 

Shortly  after  returning  to  the  Na- 
tionalist Cabinet  of  China  last  spring 
as  Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06,  made 
a statement  of  poiicy  which  has  re- 
ceived widespread  comment  and  ap- 
provai.  From  different  sources  come 
these: 

“Among  the  many  declarations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  National- 
ist authorities,  one  that  merits  the 
most  serious  consideration  and  the 
heartiest  support  of  alt  foreigners 
and  Chinese  alike,  is  the  recent  man- 
ifesto of  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ung  defining  the 
administrative  policy  of  the  Ministry, 
of  Industry,  Commerce  and  Labor. 
There  is  something  in  his  program 
which  assures  us  that  the  Minister  does 
not  mean  to  initiate  pap°r  reforms. 

" Minister  K’ung  is  of  the  opinion 
that  he  should  first  proceed  to  ana- 
lyze the  country’s  general  economic 
situation  and  to  scrutinize  its  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  world  at 
large.  ...  He  will  next  set  a period 
iu  which  he  expects  to  assist  the  mer- 
chants to  bring  the  country’s  com- 
mercial condition  back  to  normality, 
to  recuperate  the  tremendous  losses 
suffered  by  many  as  a result  of  the 
country’s  unrest,  and  finally  to  re- 
vitalize the  potential  spirit  of  the 
people  of  China  for  new  enterprises. 

“ We  have  great  confidence  in  Dr. 


’08— “Who’s  Who  In  Our  Cla.sses"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  by  Professor  A.  W. 
Burr  of  Beloit,  in  School  anti  Society  for 
September  1,  1928. 

'09— Edwin  Charles  Stlckel  was  born  in 
Lewlsberry,  York  County,  Pennsylvania, 
December  1,  184-4 ; died,  after  a long  and 
useful  life,  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
June  28,  1928.  He  came  to  Oberlin  in 
1803  as  a student  in  the  Preparator.v  De- 
partment, and  enlisted  in  May,  1804,  as  a 
private  in  Company  K,  of  the  l-oOth  Ohio 
National  Guard,  which  rendered  valualile 
service  during  the  summer  of  1804.  Uc- 
turuing  to  01)erlln  in  the  fall  of  1804.  he 
completed  his  studies  in  the  Preparatory 
Department  and  entered  College  with  the 
class  of  1809.  Under  the  influence  of  Pro- 
fessor Jndson  Smith,  a graduate  of  Am- 
herst College,  lie  and  his  classmate,  Henry 
Chittenden,  went  to  Amherst  in  the  fail 
of  1807  and  graduated  there  with  honors 
In  the  summer  of  1809.  Both  returned  to 
Olierliu  in  time  for  commencement,  1809, 
stood  up  witli  their  former  classmates 
and  received  diplomas,  ad  eundum.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association  and  was  for  two 
years  superintendent  of  the  schools  estnb- 


H.  H.  K’ung’s  administrative  ability. 
Besides  being  a leading  thinker  in 
the  Nationalist  government,  he  has 
proved  himself  a powerfui  organizer. 
The  very  fact  that  he  actually  put  all 
members  of  his  staff  on  probation  and 
scrutinized  their  technical  abilities, 
characters,  and  capacities  during  a 
so-called  ‘trial’  period  shows  at  once 
that  he  is  an  extremely  careful  and 
sincere  man.  We  are  positive  that  he 
will  put  his  policy  into  execution  to 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  his  people. 


Mary  Hosford  Brings  Ober- 
lin Publicity 

Oberlin  College  receives  favorable 
notice  in  an  attractive  and  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet  gotten  out  by  the 
Genesee  Country  Association  of  West- 
ern New  York.  Among  the  places 
given  in  the  guide  for  this  section  is 
Warsaw,  notable  as  the  resting  place 
of  Mary  Hosford  Fisher,  Oberlin's  first 
woman  graduate  to  receive  an  A.B.  de- 
gree. Warsaw  is  located  in  a rolling 
country,  20  miles  east  of  Buffalo  and 
40  miles  southwest  of  Rochester,  and 
is  on  U.  S.  Highway  Route  No.  20, 
the  direct  east  and  west  route  be- 
tween Boston  and  Chicago.  The  item 
reads,  “Warsaw — Here  is  the  grave 
of  Mary  Hosford  Fisher,  first  woman 
college  graduate  in  the  U.  S.  (A.B. 
Oberlin  1841).“ 


lished  by  them  at  Selma,  Alabama.  He 
then  went  to  Amlovcr  Theological  Semi- 
nary to  study  for  the  ministry,  graduat- 
ing in  1874,  and  was  ordained  at  Oberlin 
September,  1875.  He  engaged  in  pastoral 
work  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  1870*78, 
.Mazomanlc,  Wisconsin,  1878-80,  and  Bos- 
cobel,  Wisconsin,  1880*81.  Urged  again 
to  work  for  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, he  served  ns  Treasurer  and 
Financial  Agent  of  Tougnloo  University, 
Mississippi,  and,  later,  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Ills  wife’s  health 
becoming  impaired,  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  n change  of  residence  and  moved  to 
Los  Angeles,  California,  where  she  died  in 
1910.  Mr.  Stlckel  soon  established  a rep- 
utation for  high  ohnrnctor,  sympathetic 
disposition  and  n willingness  to  .snciiflcc 
time  and  strength  for  the  good  of  others. 
One  of  the  lending  department  stores  of 
Los  Angeles,  Walker’s  Incorporated,  en- 
gaged him  as  Welfare  Superintendent  of 
their  four  or  five  hundred  employes,  and  as 
such  he  served  for  twenty-one  years,  perhaps 
the  happiest  and  most  useful  years  of  his 
life,  beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated. Always  smiling  and  kindly,  he 
gave  advice  where  it  was  needed,  looked 
up  those  who  were  sick,  or  absent  for  any 


cause,  and  helped  those  who  were  despond- 
ent and  in  need  of  sympathy.  It  was  a 
glorious  work  and  rnaniifactnrerH  and  com- 
mercial houses  nil  over  the  country  are 
beginning  to  realize  Us  Importance  and 
to  appoint  men  of  like  character  and  abil- 
ity to  maintain  a friendly  oversight  over 
their  employees. 

Mr.  Stickers  daughter,  Alma,  of  the 
class  of  1809,  who  teaches  Instrumental 
music  In  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
his  adopted  daughter,  Mary  Hatch  Stlckel 
Brown,  of  the  class  of  1902,  .Tackson, 
Michigan,  are  the  only  surviving  members 
of  Ills  family. 

William  C.  Cochran,  who  is  now  the 
only  male  survivor  of  the  class  of  18G9, 
feels  keenly  the  loss  of  a genial  classmate 
and  a dear  friend.  W.  C.  COCIIHAN. 

‘71— .Tiidge  David  J.  Nyo  passed  away  at 
his  home  In  Klyria  July  29  in  his  8.5th 
year.  Judge  Nye  was  an  active  and  loyal 
alumnus  of  Oberlin.  He  served  ten  years 
on  the  common  pleas  bench,  prior  to  which 
he  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lorain 
county.  He  was  a member  of  the  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  1911-12,  served  one 
year  as  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association,  and  of  the  Elyria  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  is  survived  by  his  son, 
Horace  II.  Nye,  ’08. 

’73— Thomas  Bronson  Jewell,  class  of  ’73, 
died  on  July  14,  1928,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  had  made  bis  home  In 
recent  years  at  1485  Columbia  Uoad.  Mr. 
Jewell  came  to  Oberlin  as  an  Infant  with 
his  parents  in  1852  and  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  turn  from  the  grammar  schools, 
academy  and  college.  Following  his  grad- 
uation he  studied  law  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  where  he  received 
llis  LL.B.  degree. 

After  serving  three  years  as  Register  of 
Probate  at  Detroit,  he  moved  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  he  practiced  law  for 
fourteen  years  prior  to  his  removal  in 
18.94  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  leaves  surviving  him  his  wife,  a 
daughter  and  three  sons,  and  a sister, 
Clara  A.  Jewell,  es-’C9. 

’73-'74— Seth  G.  Comstock  died  at  his 
residence  in  Oberlin  August  14  and  is 
survived  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Schwartz,  and  a sister,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Gibson, 
of  Oberlin. 

'Sl-’91— Cora  C.  Colburn  is  director  of 
the  dining  halls  at  Yale  University  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
in  the  country  on  college  dining  halls.  She 
was  in  Oberlin  during  the  .summer  visit- 
ing with  friends  and  conferring  with  the 
college  dining  hall  committee. 

’S3 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P.  Remis  have 
Bottlud  at  318  Euclid  Avenue,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  after  a two  months’  trip 
in  Canada  and  Alaska. 

h'83— The  trail  In  Glacier  Park,  Mont., 
leading  to  the  Sperry  Glacier  and  Sperry 
Basin,  named  after  Dr.  Lyman  R.  Sperry 
of  Oberlin,  Is  being  reconstructed  by  the 
park  authorities. 

‘8ft— Martha  Farrington  Rico  (Mrs.  John 
II.  J.)  died  July  1.  after  a lingering  Ill- 
ness, at  her  home  in  Emporia,  Kans.  She 
Is  survived  by  her  husband,  ’87.  G.  S.  T., 
n step  daughter,  and  a son.  Benjamin, 
with  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Just  before  she  passed  away  she  re- 
quested that  no  flowers  bo  sent  for  her 
hut  that  the  money  be  given  to  the  Ma- 
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ternity  fund  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Em- 
poria. 

“^Irs.  Rice  was  one  of  onr  finest  women 
in  college  and  since.  Mr.  Rice,  I think, 
Is  the  pastor,  living  in  Emporia,  who  re- 
ceived William  Allen  White  into  the 
church  and  for  many  years  exerted  so 
fine  an  influence  in  that  town  that  he 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  juvenile  court 
while  still  in  the  pastorate  (if  I mistake 
not).  Since  his  retirement  from  the  pas- 
torate the  Rices  have  continued  to  make 
Emporia  their  home  because  it  was  not 
merely  the  town  where  professional  du- 
ties called  them  but  the  town  where  home 
ties  and  friendships  hebl  them.  In  all 
this  career  of  great  usefulness  the  influ- 
ence and  help  of  Mrs.  Rice  was  strong 
and  valuable. 

“I  recall  Mr.  Rice  gratefully  for  many 
things,  but  it  was  he  who  took  me  with 
him  the  first  time  I attempted  Christian 
work.  It  was  of  a Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  early  part  of  tSSG,  at  Whiskeyville, 
four  miles  north  of  Oberlin,  in  the  school 
house.  Rice  took  the  grownups  and  I the 
children.  Reing  terribly  scared,  senior  as 
I was,  I asked,  ‘Who  was  the  first  man?’ 
They  seemed  stumped,  but  finally  the 
saloonkeeper’s  little  daughter  said,  ‘ I be- 
lieve his  name  was  Adams.’  ” H.  D.  S. 

’S4 — “Jim”  McConnell  gave  up  a losing 
fight  the  other  day  in  New  Gardens,  L.  I., 
after  suffering  for  four  years.  I write  of 
him  as  a member  of  the  class  of  ’S4,  and 
a friend  of  all  these  years.  I do  not  write 
of  him  as  a genius,  as  a money  maker, 
as  active  in  politics  but  as  one  who  spent 
his  life  and  strength  in  helping  men  to  see 
and  know  and  enter  the  wonderful  way  of 
living.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  but  came 
to  Oberlin  from  Rock  Island.  111.,  in  ’78, 
entered  freshman  in  '80.  graduating  in  ’84. 
He  earned  most  of  his  way  through  col- 
lege. His  influence  was  always  felt  in 
his  college  days,  as  in  after  life,  for  the 
best  things.  He  was  friendly,  kindly,  un- 
selfish, studious,  helpful.  From  Oberlin 
he  went  to  Union  Seminary  in  the  fall  of 
*84  with  Swift  and  Bunker  of  '83  and 
Davis  of  ’84.  He  did  good  work  there  as 
In  the  college  and  on  graduating  in  ’87 
was  called  to  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  two 
years,  and  was  then  called  to  the  college 
pulpit  of  Carlton  College  at  Northfleld, 
Minn.  There  he  had  a long  pastorate  of 
fifteen  years,  which  was  very  fruitful  In 
its  influence  on  the  student  life.  Carlton 
College  gave  him  an  honorary  D.D.  in  IfX)0. 
He  gave  fifteen  years  also  to  the  ITnion 
Congregational  Church  Providence,  R.  I., 
resigning  in  1020  to  accept  the  position 
of  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Missions  of  the  CongregaUonal  Church. 
He  leaves  a devoted  wife  and  two  equally 
devoted  datighters,  both  graduates  of 
Smith  College,  who  ministered  to  him  in 
great  devotion  and  love  during  his  long 
illness.  Jim  was  noble  as  a man,  made  so 
by  the  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
He  was  loving  and  nn.sclfish  in  the  home, 
giving  Ills  beat  to  tliose  of  his  own  fire- 
side. Ho  was  oonseernted  ns  a messenger 
of  God,  prenehing  a rich,  inspiring  gospel 
to  men,  especially  to  the  students.  In  his 
Northfleld  days.  He  was  faithful  as  pas- 
tor, knowing  hi.s  people  and  lovingly  min- 
istering to  them  out  of  a warm,  sympa- 
thetic heart.  lie  was  the  staiinehest  and 
truest  of  friends.  He  was  greatly  en- 


riched by  Oberlin  and  through  many  years 
spread  abroad  something  of  the  .splendid 
spirit  and  vision  that  he  received  from 
his  Alma  Mater.  I loye  to  think  of  him 
and  of  that  groat  company  of  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  forth  from  Ober- 
lin, trained  and  inspired  by  their  Master 
to  serve  their  fellows  and  to  enlarge  and 
onohle  life.  May  their  number  be  greatly 
increased  as  the  years  come  and  go. 

“I  cannot  say,  and  I will  not  say 
That  be  is  dead,  he  is  just  away.” 
LEONIDAS  II.  DAVIS,  ’84. 

’85— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  II.  Johnson 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Jeannette,  to  Mr.  Jolin  Bourne  Dempsey, 
July  5.  at  the  American  Cathedral,  Paris, 
Prance.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dempsey  are  at 
home  at  12814  Lakeshorc  Boulevard, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’87 -Mrs.  Jennie  ^IcWade  Lambright 
has  recently  been  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Culture  Club. 

t’DO — Joseph  Jelinek  of  Milwaukee,  died 
Juno  20,  1028,  at  his  summer  home,  Frank- 
fort, Mieh.  Rev.  Jelinek  was  for  fonr- 
ten  years  pastor  of  the  Bohemian  Con- 
giegational  Church,  Milwaukee,  and  since 
1011  the  Itlilwaukee  representative  of  the 
Chicago  Tract  Society.  He  is  survived 
by  six  children  and  eleven  grandchildren. 

‘01,  '03— Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  McCord 
sailed  from  New  York  August  28.  return- 
ing to  Durban,  Natal,  South  Africa,  where 
Dr.  McCord  has  a hospital. 

93— Mrs.  Merle  A.  Breed  has  come  to 
Oberlin  and  is  matron  at  Allencroft  this 
year. 

’04-‘07— Mrs.  Annie  Prances  Crafts  is  in 
Oberlin  and  is  matron  of  Johnson  House 
this  year. 

04 — Dr.  'William  H.  Merriam  died  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington. 
D.  C.,  July  10.  Cnpt.  Jlcrriam  has  been 
an  army  surgeon  since  early  in  the  World 
War  and  has  recently  been  on  duty  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  two  children. 

’97  lUr.  and  Mrs.  V.  O.  Johnson  have 
recently  taken  a residence  at  Lincoln,  III. 

’97 — Mrs.  Myrtle  J.  Clancy,  wife  of 
William  C.  Clancy,  died  in  Cleveland  last 
June. 

'98— Kathryn  Newell  Adams,  president 
of  Constantinople  Woman’s  College,  has 
received  the  honorary  degree  L.H.D,  from 
Wheaton  College,  Norton.  Mass.  After  a 
year  In  this  country  in  the  interest  of  her 
college.  Miss  Adams  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople in  Reptemher. 

'98,  ’00 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  "W.  A.  Ilomlngwny 
returned  fo  Taikii,  Rhnn.si,  China,  in  July, 
where  Dr.  Hemingway  will  resume  his 
work  as  the  head  of  Taiku  Hospital.  They 
were  accompanied  by  their  daughter.  Ade- 
laide, wlio  graduated  from  Oberlin  last 
Juno  ainl  is  to  teach  in  tlic  Oherlin-Rhansi 
schools. 

’07— Dr.  Frederick  W.  Lamb,  practicing 
physician  in  Cincinnati,  died  in  that  city 
July  20. 

'('K)-*03— Cliarles  Pock  died  in  Detroit 
September  0,  where  he  has  been  living  for 
(lie  pa.st  few  years  ns  Detroit  representa- 
tive of  llio  Crane  Engineering  Co,  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Pock  received  his  B.S.  and 
M.E.  from  Purdue  in  1000.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  tlie  D(‘trolt  Engineering  Society, 
and  a memlM«r  of  the  Purdue  Club.  Board 
of  Commerce,  Mlcliigan  Engineering  So- 
ciety, Monnx*  Yacht  Clul).  and  Oriental 


Masonic  Lodge.  The  funeral  services  wore 
at  Brownhelm,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Henry  Stick  of  Amanzinitl,  South  Africa, 
an  Oberlin  classmate.  Mr.  Pock  is  sur- 
vived by  a wife  and  three  children. 

’02— Orville  C.  Sanborn  spent  last  win- 
ter and  spring  tending  to  legal  business 
ill  the  Philippine  Islands.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, Mr.  Sanborn  organized  the  firm  of 
Sanborn  & Eubanks,  with  oflice  at  120 
Broadway,  Now  York  City. 

ex-’02— Paul  Chase  and  family  have 
moved  to  Oberlin  and  are  occupying  the 
Chase  home  at  01  South  Professor  Street. 
iSIr.  Chase  is  in  business  in  Cleveland. 

’05,  ’00— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  R.  Wolfe 
sailed  in  July  for  China.  Mr.  Wolfe  is 
to  bo  manager  of  the  hospital  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Shantung  Christian  Univer- 
sity at  Tsinanfu,  Shantung. 

t’OG— Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Welles  (Anna 
W.  Mathews,  O.  T.  S.  ’00)  are  living  in 
Hillsboro,  Wis.,  vdioro  Mr.  Welles  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church.  Their 
daughter,  Dorothy,  is  a junior  in  North- 
land College,  representing  her  college  re- 
cently in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conference  at 
Lake  Genova.  Their  son,  Leslie,  enters 
Northland  this  fall  as  a freshman. 

’00— Sixty  of  the  lending  merebant.s  and 
manufacturers  of  Shanghai  recently  went 
to  Nanking  to  call  upon  Dr.  H.  H.  K’ling, 
Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce  and  La- 
bor. After  an  extended  interview  the 
delegates  announced  that  they  would  give 
undivided  support  to  Mini.ster  K’ung’s  re- 
construction program. 

’07-'10  -Dr.  Helen  B.  Todd  is  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  as  director  of  the  Woman’s 
Physical  Education  department  at  the 
State  Normal  College. 

'07— Mr.  and  Mrs'.  James  II.  Lawson 
(Frances  Jones)  at'o  to  he  in  America  on 
furlough  this  year.  They  expect  to  make 
Lawrence,  Ivans.,  their  headquarters, 
'fheir  two  oldest  daughters,  Helen  and 
Margaret,  enter  T'niversity  of  Kansas  this 
fall;  the  two  younger  children,  James  and 
Caroline,  will  enter  public  school  there. 
Mr.  Lawson  will  spend  part  of  his  fur- 
lough in  study  at  Massachn.setts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Boston. 

-07— Neil  McGill  is  the  first  president  of 
a newly  organized  Exchange  Club  of  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  the  Cleveland  suburb  in  which 
Mr.  McGill  lives. 

’08— Harry  J.  Behr  is  now  sales  mana- 
ger for  the  George  B.  Carpenter  Co.  of 
Chicago. 

-00— Albert  L.  Pashek  is  now  technical 
manager  of  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  Vac- 
uum Oil  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Union 
Trust  Building,  Cleveland. 

-09— Current  History  for  August  con- 
tained an  article  on  lUoxicans  in  the 
United  States  by  Jay  S.  Stowell.  The 
August  IS  issue  of  the  Cliristian  Herald 
used  as  its  leading  feature  an  article  by 
the  same  author  on  the  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems  of  Porto  Tllco. 

•OfV— In  the  World  Dominion,  an  interna- 
tional review  published  In  London,  for 
January.  1028.  was  an  article  I'y  Ernest 
Pye  entitb-d  The  Turkish  Attitude  to  the 
TrJith. 

m'lO— Edith  Metcalf,  on  leave  of  nh- 
Bcnee  from  Audubon  Junior  liigh  school, 
Cleveland.  Is  spending  some  months 
abroad  visiting  places  where  she  was 
during  and  after  tlie  World  War. 

•lO-Keliu  K.  'Fibhetts  has  loft  Gilbert, 
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Minn.,  whore  he  has  been  snpoiintemlont 
of  schools  for  the  past  ten  years,  to  ac- 
cept a similar  position  at  Wheaton,  III. 

'11— Professor  J.  H.  Nash  of  New  York 
University,  was  one  of  the  principal  speak- 
ers at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rdueation  Association  held  In  Min- 
neapolis last  Juno.  Dr.  Nash  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physical  education  at  Now  York 
University. 

*11— Mrs.  Adcna  Miller  Rich,  director  of 
the  Immigrants’  Protective  League,  Chi- 
cago, attended  In  the  spring,  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  the  Second  International  Confer- 
ence on  Emigration  and  Immigration. 
Only  three  women  wore  present.  Forty- 
two  nations  were  represented. 

Mrs.  Rich  was  vice-chairman  last  year 
of  the  Section  on  the  Immigrant,  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
Chairman  of  the  Immigration  Committee 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

’12— Frank  Thayer  has  recently  pur- 
chased a half  interest  in  two  Creston, 
Iowa,  daily  papers.  The  merged  paper 
will  be  published  as  the  Creston  News- 
Advertiser. 

*12— The  work  with  radium  being  done 
by  Dr.  James  L.  Weatherwax  is  the 
theme  of  a full-page  illustrated  article  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  for  July 
L5.  Dr.  Weatherwax  is  associate  professor 
of  radiology  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
head  of  the  radiological  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  and  is 
physicist  for  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Health.  His  work  with  radium  in  the 

treatment  of  cancer  Is  noted. 

*12,  ‘13 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Cole  have 
been  in  New  York  the  past  year,  where 
Mr.  Cole  has  been  studying  in  Columbia 
for  his  doctor’s  degree.  They  returned  to 
Honolulu  in  July,  where  Mr.  Cole  will  con- 
tinue his  teaching. 

*14— Rhea  A.  Berg  was  married  to  Dr. 
Roger  Hull  Linden  in  Montclair,  N.  J., 
June  30. 

'10— Frieda  Kriebal  Adams  (Mrs.  I.  S.) 
is  now  living  at  2122  Highland  Street, 
Intervllle,  Pa.  Mr.  Kriebal  is  plant  su- 
perintendent and  chemist  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  Dairy  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

*10 — Dorothy  A.  Bourn,  who  has  been 
with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  Cleveland,  has  become  secretary  to  the 
dean  of  men,  Edward  F.  Bosworth,  In 
Oberlin. 

*10— Mrs.  L.  W.  Chamberlain  (Eleanor 
White),  who  has  been  living  in  various 
parts  of  the  Far  East  during  the  past 
nine  years,  will  be  in  Chicago  taking 
graduate  work  at  the  university  this  fall 
and  winter.  While  in  Chicago  her  address 
will  be  care  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  McCune  (Fran- 
ces White,  ’20),  72.'52  Prairie  Avenue.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  retiirncd  to  the  Far  East, 
Shanghai,  and  probably  Harbin.  Their 
daughter.  Patricia,  aged  six.  has  begun 
school  in  Manistee,  Mich.,  where  she  Is 
living  with  her  grandparents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  White. 

'10— Miss  Mary  M.  Kriebel,  who  has 
been  spending  the  past  summer  in  study 
at  the  Sorbonne  In  Paris,  is  continuing 
her  teaching  of  French  in  the  high  school 
at  Patterson,  N.  J. 

*10— Dr.  K.  Y.  Wang  Is  superintendent 
of  the  Hunan  Yale  Hospital,  which  has 


bcji  oi)eratIng  through  the  diflicult  limes 
of  the  past  months.  Dr.  Wang  Is  at  pres- 
ent in  Hankow  organizing  medical  work 
for  the  Fourth  Group  of  Armies,  under 
the  direction  of  and  at  the  personal  In- 
vitation of  Marshal  Li  Tsung-jen. 

’17— The  annual  report  of  the  St.  Luke*s 
Hospital  Leprosarium  and  Sanltorlum  at 
V'eiigurla,  India,  contains  interesting  re- 
ports by  Dr.  E.  H.  Evans  of  the  hospital 
staff. 

’17— Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  Bicler 
(Elizabeth  Hill),  a daughter,  Sallle  Ann, 
May  11,  1V)2S,  at  359  S.  Michigan  Avenue, 
I*a.sadena,  Calif. 

’17— Dr.  Harry  R.  MePhee,  who  has 
been  physician  at  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa,  became  n member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  physical  education  department 
at  1‘rinceton  University  in  September. 

’18— Stanton  Elmer  Sill  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Sill  on  July  7 at  Kent, 
Ohio. 

*18,  ’04— Margaret  McCarthy  was  married 
to  H.  C.  Warth  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
August  9.  Her  father,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  which  the  wedding  was  held, 
officiated.  Griffin  McCarthy.  ’10,  and  wife 
were  best  man  and  bridesmaid  respect- 
ively. They  will  live  in  Huntington,  whore 
Mr.  Warth  is  judge  of  Circuit  Court. 

’19,  ’22— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Orville  C.  Jones 
(Marguerite  Ilahn)  announce  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  Jane  at  McKennan  Hospital, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  on  March  S.  1928. 
Rev.  Jones  is  pastor  of  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Sioux  Falls. 

Rozella  Ziegler  was  married 
to  Eugene  M.  Hinton,  Goldfield,  Iowa. 

’20— Born,  to  Dr.  Wayne  E.  and  Marga- 
ret Sheldon  Manning  of  15  High  Street, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  August  12,  a son, 
Alan  Sheldon  Manning.  Jlr.  Manning  is 
a member  of  the  faculty  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, department  of  Botany. 

c‘20-*24— ^liss  Lillian  Gertrude  Mat- 
thews, the  Throe  Oaks,  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Francis  James  Lloyd,  Jr.,  were 
married  June  28. 

’20— Ethel  Booker  Ellertson,  on  a trip  to 
Boston  and  New  York  in  May,  revisited 
her  former  college,  Wellesley:  stayed  with 
Mrs.  Klinefelter  at  South  Manchester, 
Conn.:  saw  Carolyn  Klinefelter  Shelton, 
'18,  and  Elbert  Shelton,  ’17,  of  Cheney 
Silk  Mills  (South  Manchester,  Conn.);  also 
saw  Bernice  Logan  WInno,  c’20,  In  Mor- 
ristown, N.  J. 

’20*’22— Eleanor  S.  Wylie  was  married 
to  Yost  Fulton  of  Cleveland,  a graduate 
of  Wabash  College,  June  2.5. 

’20,  c'28 — Edward  C.  Colcord,  77  Gran- 
ville Road,  Newark.  Ohio,  has  become  or- 
ganist and  choir  director  of  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  there. 

*20— Mrs.  Helen  Rice  Fackler,  who  has 
been  assistant  superintendent  of  Stark 
county  schools,  Canton,  Ohio,  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  resigned  her  position 
there  and  accepted  a similar  one  in  Sum- 
mit county  schools,  Akron.  Ohio. 

’2f>— Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, nee  Corinne  Rchlegel,  announce 
the  birth  of  a daughter,  Janet  Beverly, 
July  2. 

’21— A daughter,  Marioln,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Armstrong  (Ruth 
Lazenby)  of  LoRoy,  N.  Y.,  October  25 
1927. 

’2l-*25.  ex-*2G— Pauline  A3’lsworth  and 


Wilfrid  B.  EJtorIck  were  married  on  Ao- 
gust  25. 

’21— Kenneth  C.  Bunker  has  resigned  nn 
educational  director  of  First  Church  of 
Christ.  Fail-field,  Conn.,  and  enters  Grad- 
uate School  of  Tlieology,  Olterlln,  this  fall. 
Mrs.  Bunker  (Blaneho  C.  Grant  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio)  died  in  the  Bridgeport  Hos- 
pital July  11. 

’21-*22— Laird  I.andls  was  married  to 
Miss  Sarojinl  Lotus  Judson  at  Wlckliffc?- 
on-tlio*rjik(‘.  on  July  7.  Mr.  Landis  Is 
with  the  Cleveland  News. 

’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Moyer  nn- 
announoe  the  birth  of  Joan,  August  7,  In 
Peping,  Chinn. 

’21— John  Templeton  was  born  at  An- 
bnrn,  R.  I.,  July  22,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
R.  Wilber  (Laura  Koek). 

’21— Rev.  Ivan  R.  Welty,  who  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  director  of  re- 
ligions edncalion  of  the  United  Church, 
Oberlin,  has  become  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregnlional  Church,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

’22— A girl  was  born  July  39  to  Mr. 

and  Mrs. , but  upon  his  request 

notice  is  not  being  printed  In  this  col- 
umn. 

’22— Vidian  Jack,  341  W.  Utica  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  abroad  the  past  sum- 
mer in  a i>arty  conducted  by  the  director 
of  the  Albright  Art  Galloi-y,  Buffalo.  They 
visited  Eiiglaml,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Switzerland. 

’22— Gladys  K.  Wardwell  is  now  teach- 
ing at  the  Andrews  Institute  for  Girls. 
Her  addre.ss  is  84  River  Street,  Wil- 
loughbj',  Ohio. 

’22— Alfred  G.  Wheeler  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Louise  Hoelzle  at  Sharon, 
Pa.,  Augu-st  22.  A.  R.  Winters,  ’23.  was 
best  man  and  Mrs.  Winters  was  matron 
of  honor.  Mrs.  Wheeler  is  a graduate  of 
the  Oberlin  Kindergarten-Primary  Train- 
ing School.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  now  basket- 
ball, baseball,  and  freshman  football  coach 
at  Amherst  College. 

*23— Francis  S.  Hutchins  has  returned  to 
Tsinan,  Shantung,  China,  as  treasurer  of 
Y’nlc  in  China.  It  is  the  intention  of  this 
school,  which  was  closed  during  the  war, 
to  open  a union  high  school  in  which  the 
Presbyterian.  Wesleyan  and  Evangelical 
missions  co-operate.  The  college  depart- 
ment and  medical  school  will  not  be  open 
this  year. 

*23— The  Misses  Doris  and  Ruth  Savage, 
who  spent  the  summer  touring  Europe 
with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Savage,  have  re- 
turned to  their  positions  of  last  year, 
teaching  Physical  Education  in  Cleveland 
Heights  schools.  Miss  Doris  is  at  Rox- 
boro  Junior  High  and  Miss  Ruth  at  Roose- 
velt. With  two  other  young  tonehers  they 
are  keeping  house  in  an  apartment  at 
11203  Ashbury  Avenue.  Cleveland  X.  E. 

’23— Mercedes  Greenwood  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  IT.  Singleton  on  Sep- 
teml)er  9 at  the  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin. 

’2.3-*25— Robert  Smiley  and  Genevieve 
Halline  of  Detroit  were  married  in  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  of  that  city  on 
August  34.  Mr.  Smiley  is  connected  with 
the  Madison  Foimdiy  Co. 

*23-*27 — Charles  K.  Ch'ln,  who  has  been 
studying  at  Columbia  the  past  year,  re- 
turned to  China  this  summer  and  is  teach- 
ing In  Shanghai. 

c*24— “Martha  Dillard  Beck,  a young 
Chicago  composer,  has  been  honored  with 
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unusual  distinction  at  the  recent  national 
convention  of  the  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  so- 
rority, held  in  Denver.  Miss  Beck  sub- 
mitted for  the  composition  contest  a quin- 
tet in  four  movements  for  piano  and 
string  quartet.  This  composition  was 
awarded  the  grand  prize  of  $100  given  by 
W.  Grant  Egbert  of  Ithaca  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“She  also  received  the  prize  awarded 
for  the  best  piece  of  ensemble  music. 
She  submitted  in  addition  a piano  com- 
position which  won  the  first  prize— 
in  the  contest  for  piano  solo.s. 

“Miss  Reck  is  a member  of  the  Mu 
Iota  Chapter  of  the  sorority  at  the  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Music  and  by  thi.s  graml 
prize  has  won  the  sorority  loving  cup 
for  Mu  Iota. 

“The  judge.s  in  the  contest  were  David 
Stanley  Smith,  dean  of  the  school  of  mu- 
sic of  Y'ttle  University:  Leo  Sowerby,  com- 
poser and  teacher  of  theory  and  composi- 
tion. Chicago,  and  Peter  Christian  Lut- 
kiu,  dean  of  the  school  of  music,  North- 
western University. 

“This  is  not  the  first  honor  the  young 
composer  has  received.  In  her  first  year 
as  a student  at  the  American  Conserva- 
tory she  was  awarded  the  scholarship  In 
composition  under  Adolph  M’eidig.  Last 
year  she  was  awarded  the  .$100  prize 
offered  by  the  Phi  Beta  Musical  sorority 
for  the  best  composition,  and  she  also  re- 
ceived the  Adolph  Weidig  gold  medal.  In 
the  last  season  she  was  a winner  of  the 
Jnilliard  scholarship,  given  by  the  Juil- 
llard  Foundation  in  New  Y^ork.  She  used 
this  in  study  with  Adolph  Weidig. 

“Miss  Beck  is  a graduate  of  the  Oberlln 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  has  her  mas- 
ter’s degree  from  the  American  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  and  is  at  present  teach- 
ing theory  and  composition  there  and  at 
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North  Central  College,  Naperville.  Her 
compositions,  In  both  great  and  small 
forms,  have  been  played  in  various  cities 
over  the  United  States.”— Chicago  Eve- 
ning Post,  7-10-28. 

h’2-J— Miss  Frances  Donsmore  has  been 
elected  a member  of  tlie  Society  of  Women 
Geographers.  This  is  considered  a high 
honor  as  there  are  only  4(5  active  meni- 
luu-s  ill  the  society. 

‘24 -Helen  M.  .Tohantgen  of  Dansvllle, 
N.  Y.,  was  married  on  .Tune  fiO  to  Dr. 
Irving  (’)kin  of  Passaic,  N.  .7.  Dr.  Okln  is 
a graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  University.  He 
specializes  in  cliildren’s  diseases  at  Pas- 
saic ami  is  instructor  in  the  children’s 
department  at  New  York  Post  Graduate 
Hospital.  Now  York  City.  They  are  at 
homo  at  PauIi.<oii  Arms,  222  Paulison  Ave- 
nue. Passaic,  N.  J. 

'24— Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Leonard  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a son,  Norman 
Harold,  on  Sunday,  June  17.  Mi’s.  Leon- 
ard was  Dortha  Salisbury.  They  are  liv- 
ing at  2502  Highland  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

’2.5,  '24— Mr.  William  Aimer  (“Jack") 

Nichols,  Jr.,  and  MI.ss  Margaret  Bonnier 
Allen  were  married  September  1 by  the 
bride’s  father,  Dr.  Ernest  Bonnier  Allen, 
t‘03,  at  Oak  Park,  111.  They  will  l>e  at 
home  at  Champaign,  III.,  after  September 
15.  Mr.  Nichols  Is  continuing  his  studies 
in  chemistry  and  also  acting  as  instructor 
in  that  depaj'tment. 

*25 — Ralph  M.  Andrews  is  now  with  the 
law  firm  of  Kenefick,  Cooke,  Mitchell  & 
Bass,  1330  Marine  Trust  Bldg.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y’.  It  was  formerly  Bass,  Cleveland 
& Bissell,  Grover  Cleveland’s  old  firm. 

'25- Sydney  K.  Bunker  has  entered 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  (XX>  W.  122nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  after  spending 
three  years  traveling  for  Allyn  & Brown, 
high  school  publishers. 

’2.5— Frances  B.  Littell  was  married  to 
Andrew  G.  Ewing  on  June  9.  They  are 
living  at  0804  Clinton  Avenue,  Cleveland. 

'25— Miss  Lan  Hua  Liu,  principal  of  the 
Girls’  School  at  Taikn,  Shansi,— part  of 
Oberlin’s  work  in  that  province,  was  mar- 
ried July  15  to  Sing  Ching  Y^ui.  Mr.  Y’ui 
is  a memhor  of  the  faculty  of  the  Polit- 
ical Training  Institute  at  Knifong,  Honan. 

ex-’2.5 — Rev.  Bernard  G.  Mattson,  ’04.  and 
Mrs.  Mattson  announce  the  marriage  of 
their  daughter,  Helen  Frazyer,  to  Mr. 
David  Park  Graham,  on  September  1,  in 
Charlevoix.  Mich.  Rebecca  L.  Mattson, 
ex-'22,  of  Morristown.  N.  J.,  was  her  sis- 
ter’s attendant  and  II.  Frazyer  Mattson 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  best 
man.  Bernard  G.  Mattson,  Jr.,  ’22,  of 
Evanston.  111.,  was  also  present,  complet- 
ing the  family  circle. 

Mr.  Graham  Is  a graduate  of  Stevens 
Inslilute  of  Toehiiology,  '23,  and  la  now 
associated  with  an  engineering  firm  In 
New  York  CKy. 

c’25-Donim  Cora  Shappoll  was  married 
to  Frank  Jnslln  Adler  at  IJma.  Ohio. 
Sejitomber  1,  1027.  Helen  Lrnsbergor, 

e’21,  played  the  wedding  march.  Mr. 
Adler  Is  with  the  York  Ice  Aiachlne  Corp. 
Mrs.  Adler  Is  stmlylng  piano  and  teneli- 
Ing  the  John  M.  Williams  eourse  in  the 
Mtinsen  School  of  Mnsle.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adler  are  living  at  314  70th  Street.  Apt. 
fi  E,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  will  make  their 
home  at  32-40  Ninety-third  Street,  Jack- 
sou  llolglits,  !>■  J- 

*25_Aznlve  Nersesslan,  who  has  been 
technician  at  Hopkins  Clinic,  Cleveland, 
enters  Women's  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, this  fall. 

ex-’25— Basil  Walker  has  recently  had 
an  interesting  experience.  Smallpox  was 
threatening  from  the  north  so  he  was 
sent  “on  patrol"  with  some  fifteen  na- 
tives to  vaccinate  hundreds  of  natives 
who  live  In  villages  in  the  Zambezi  val- 
ley in  the  wilderness  to  the  north  of 
Miami. 

There  was  big  game  shot,  to  the  delight 
of  the  natives,  and  there  was  an  elephant 
adventure  and  enough  other  experiences 
to  make  a repetition  of  the  exploit  a 
most  ardently  longed  for  event. 

’2o — Helen  Walker  and  Paul  B.  Jordan 
were  married  on  May  2G  at  Oak  Park, 
111.  Their  address  is  3.315  E.  140tli  Street, 
Suite  11.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’25— Allyn  J.  Waterman,  who  has  been 
Instructor  in  Biology  at  Williams  College, 
has  received  the  Austin  Teaching  Fellow- 
ship in  zoology  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  will  teach  and  carry  on  grad- 
uate work  in  embryology.  During  the 
past  seven  months  Mr.  Waterman  w’as  at 
the  biological  laboratory,  Woods  Hole, 
Ma.ss.,  where  he  received  one  of  the  five 
awards  of  $100  and  honors  for  original 
research  work. 

*25— On  June  26  Agnes  B.  Wells  was 
married  to  Birdsey  Arthur  Youngs.  Their 
address  is  now  96%  Sound  Avenue,  Rlver- 
hend,  N.  T. 

’25,  '27— Robert  C.  Williams  and  Dorotha 
M.  Young  were  married  on  September  1 
i)y  the  Rev.  Payson  h.  Curtiss,  ’96.  Mil- 
licent  A.  Rate,  '27.  was  an  attendant  and 
Edward  F.  Crafts,  '26,  was  best  man.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams  will  be  in  California 
this  year,  where  Mr.  Williams  is  studying 
for  his  Ph.D.  in  Lcland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

*26,  ’25 — Frank  T.  deVyver  and  Marian 
A.  Rotli  wore  married  at  Hanover,  Pa., 
on  June  28.  Their  new  address  is  Box 
too.  University,  Pa. 

ex-’2G— Miss  Dorothy  B.  Allen  sailed 
for  India  September  15,  where  she  is  to 
be  a missionary  of  the  American  Board 
at  Sholapnr,  Marathi  District. 

'26 — Mr.  Leroy  L.  Barnes  and  Miss  Lucy 
Crittenden  of  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  were 
married  June  20.  At  home,  113  Osmun 
Place,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Barnes  is  com- 
pleting work  for  a doctor’s  degree  in 
physics  at  Cornell  University. 

'26— On  August  28  Dorothy  I.  Augustine 
■was  married  to  Dr.  C.  Elliott  Bell  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pn.,  In  the  First  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Decatur.  111.  Dr.  Bell  Is  a 
graduate  of  Colgate  University  and  also 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
55ehooI.  Member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fra- 
ternity, and  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa  medical 
fraternity. 

Of  the  attendants  three  were  Oberlin 
people.  Miss  Mary  Augustine,  ’24,  was 
mnlil  of  honor.  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Hart 
(Sadie  Marie  Faulkner,  ex-’20)  was  matron 
of  honor.  Wilson  R.  Augustine,  ’30,  was 
nn  usher. 

Dr.  Roll  and  Dr.  Dean  W.  Hart.  Obor- 
lin  ’24.  were  fraternity  brothers  In  medical 
school  and  are  both  serving  internships 
In  the  Graduate  School  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Mrs.  Bell  nnd  Mrs.  Hart  are  living:  to- 
gether at  ISOS  Pine  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  will  he  very  glad  to  see  any 
Oberlin  friends. 

’2S,  ’26 — Sarah  Bosworth  nnd  Charles 
Jones  were  united  in  marriage  in  Oberlin 
June  30.  The  service  was  performed  by 
the  bride's  brotlier,  Dean  Krlward  F.  Bos- 
worth. Miss  Janet  Swift,  ’27,  was  brides- 
maid and  Mrs.  Martha  Adams  Hill  ma- 
tron of  honor.  Kenneth  Williams,  *26, 
served  as  best  man.  The  bride  was  given 
In  marriage  by  her  brother.  Richard  W. 
Bosworth.  *23.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are 
living  in  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  where  Mr. 
Jones  is  employed  in  the  Allyn-Bacon 
Publishing  Co. 

’26 — Harold  C.  (Pete)  Ingalls  returned 
from  Taiku  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Ingalls 
was  Oberlin’s  ninth  student  representa- 
tive to  the  Oberlin  Shansi  schools.  He 
has  accepted  a position  as  middle  Atlantic 
representative  in  the  student  department 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
with  headquarters  at  347  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  His  engagement  to 
Elizabeth  S.  Walker  of  Farmingdale,  N.  J., 
Bucknell  University,  ’24,  has  recently  been 
made  public. 

*26— Ruthanna  Davis  and  Elizabeth 

Walker  are  at  Radcliffe  this  year  study- 
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ing  for  their  master’s  degree. 

’26— Lciaud  F.  Holden,  who  has  been 
athletic  coach  in  the  Junior  high  school 
at  Massillou,  Ohio,  succeeds  Lars  Wagner, 
'20.  as  coach  of  the  Oberlin  high  school 
teams  this  year. 

’26 — Winifred  E.  Johnson  is  in  the  li- 
brary school  at  the  University  of  Michl- 
gfwi  this  year.  Her  address  is  022  S.  State 
Street. 

’26— Miss  Maren  Thomsen  was  married 
to  Charles  J.  Stewart  by  Miss  Thomson’s 
father,  Rev.  Ludwig  Thomson.  ’90.  at  the 
First  Church,  Oberlin,  August  18.  Mr. 
Stewart  was,  from  1924  to  1927,  secretary 
of  the  Oberlin  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  Is 
a graduate  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
at  present  is  financial  editor  of  the  Daily 
Metal  Trade,  Clevelaiul.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  will  live  at  288  South  Professor 
Street,  Oberlin. 

’26,  ’27— Charles  L.  Burton  and  Miriam 
C.  Denison  were  married  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  August  2.  They  live  at  420  Terry 
Avenue.  Apt.  305,  Seattle. 

’27 — Helen  Mary  Defenbacher  and 
Charles  Wesley  Lawrence  were  married 
August  4 in  Muncie,  Ind.,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram. 
They  will  make  their  home  at  52  Samuel 
Street,  that  city. 

’27— Alice  K.  Lersch  and  Courtland  S. 
Griswold  were  married  August  10  at  Fin- 
ney Chapel.  Helen  Hodgman,  ex-’27,  was 
bridesmaid  and  Edwin  Keister,  ex-’28, 
best  man.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  will 
live  in  Columbus,  where  Mr.  Griswold  is 
connected  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

c’27— On  June  20  Estelle  D.  Sager  be- 
came Mrs.  Harry  B.  Parrott.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parrott,  after  a honeymoon  in  Penn- 
sylvania, part  of  which  was  spent  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Sara  B.  Funk,  c'27,  mo- 
tored to  Enid,  Okla.,  where  they  are  to 
be  located.  Mr.  Parrott  is  a graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan. 

’27— Helen  Humphrey  Sloan  and  Edwin 
A.  Wilson  were  married  at  Savannah, 
Ohio,  July  25.  A sister  of  Miss  Sloan  was 
married  at  the  same  time,  the  double  wed- 
ding being  performed  by  their  father  at 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  is 
pastor.  J.  Richard  Wilson,  ’26,  was  best 
man  and  S.  E.  Wilson,  '23,  usher.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  will  reside  at  128  May- 
wood  Road,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
connected  with  the  Heinz  Pickle  Co. 

’27-Jauet  H.  Swift  nnd  Robert  Adrian 
Jameyson  were  married  July  9 at  the 
bride’s  home  In  Oberlin.  They  are  at 
home  at  56  Pine  Street,  Wyoming,  N.  J. 

’28_ciark  H.  Gleason,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy  B. 
Chamhorlnin  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride  August 
23.  Mrs.  Gleason  has  been  a student  at 
Olivet  and  has  entered  Oberlin  as  a sen- 
ior. Mr.  Gleason  is  doing  graduate  work 
In  ecology. 

*28—“  It’s  funny— I liked  Oberlin  pretty 
much  when  I was  there — ns  I’ve  probably 
told  you  before.  But  when  everyone  else 
Is  going  back  nnd  I am  not— why,  T think 
It’s  even  a more  wonderful  place.” 

’28— A complete  directory  of  nil  mom- 
bers  of  the  class  will  appear  In  the  No- 
vember Issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

ox-*29— Cecelia  Caskey  Is  now  playing 
in  the  ” New  Moon,”  running  at  the  Im- 
perial theater,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 
To  Rent  or  Purchase 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  0. 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 

Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  - JEWELBRT 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  0. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 


21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 
“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 


Where  Yon  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  1‘IIOTOGRAPHER 


THIO  oueulix  alemxi  macazixe 


The 

^^^^PEOPLES  BANKING 

News  Printing  Company 

OBE  RLI N ,OH  1 

OBERLIN.  OHIO 

BanJdng  Service 

Printers  of 

For  22  years  this  Bank  has  rendered 
Banking  Service  to  Oberlin  people. 

THE 

Through  the  years  this  service  has 

ALUMNI 

increased  and  developed. 

MAGAZINE 

Oui-  Capital,  Surplus  and  , 

I’l-olits  are  over !j?  90,000.00 

Our  Resources  are  over  ....  $8.50,000.00 

We  take  pleasure  in  serving  people 

Anything  in  Printing 

as  they  desire.  May  we  serve  you? 

from  a 

I.  L.  Porter,  Cashier. 

Card  to  a Book 

Every  Student  and  Alumnus 

OBERLIN  INN 

SHOULD  OWN  AN 

(Repl.^cing  Park  Hotel) 

Oberlin  College  Song  Book 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

Containing  Oberlin  College  songs,  well-known 
songs  of  other  colleges,  songs  for  jolly  oc- 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

casions.  Paper,  printing,  binding  of  the  best. 
Beautiful  crimson  and  gold  cover. 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 

New  Edition,  $1.50  Postpaid  Anywhere 

ALLDINI  ASSOCIATION,  Oberlin,  Ohio 

Apollo  Theatre 

The  Painted  Window 

AND  MARTIN  INN 

Rex  Theatre 

19  East  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

The  Best  and  Latest 

Motion  Picture  Productions 

PRIVATE  DINING  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNI 
PARTIES,  SMALL  QROUPS,  ETC. 

''The  Melancholy  Days 

O,  you  know  the  rest,  and  it  need  not  be  repeated. 

But,  do  you  know  the  rest?  Do  you  know  how 
bitter  the  melancholy  days  toward  the  close  of 
life  may  be  to  those  who  do  not  plan  for  them  in 
the  earlier  years? 

This  Bank  welcomes  the  chance  to 
help  with  early  plans  for  late  years. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“ON  THE  CORNER" 

O.  C.McKEE,  Cashier 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Some  New  Books 

FICTION 

Exceptional  Values  in 

Bambi  — Salten  !||!2.u0 

All  Kneeling  — Parrish  .^2.50 

Ready-to-W ear  Section 

Coodbye  Wisconsin  — Wescott §2.50 

Cindy  — Lane  |2.00 

Fear  — Oliver  §2.50 

“Bloomfield”  Bjiort  Dresses 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“Bi'ock’s”  Welmade  Dresses 

Herbert  Hoover  — Irwin  § ■~.'i 

New  Fur-Trimmed  Coats 

J’rohibition— How  We  Cot  It  — Stewart  .«:1.00 
Fmlerstanding  Unman  Nature  — Adler  .f:i..50 

Special  Sport  Coats  of 

Character  and  Conduct  of  Life  — Me- 

Real  Lambs’  Wool 

Bsvchology  and  Morals  — Hatfield §2.00 

1 Believe  in  Cod  — ttoi/den  §2,00 

Project  Li'ssons  in  ( )rcbestraf  ion-//c(/co.r  .§1.50 

Make  Early  Selections 

Dvnamic  Psychology  — \\  ood worth  ...  . §2.o0 
A hove  sent  I‘osipaid  at  quoted  priec. 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

